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Part I. Duties of School Superintendents in 
Certain Cities in Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 





Purpose of the Study 


THE study herein reported was initiated with a view to clarifying 
the functions of the superintendent of schools in small Indiana cities, 
and for the purpose of providing impetus and guidance for the more 
effective distribution of the working time of these men. More specifically, 
the purpose has been to learn just what these superintendents are called 
upon to do, and the manner in which they distribute their time among 
the duties for which they assume responsibility. In the opinion of the 
writers, sufficient evidence is presented to furnish fairly reliable an- 
swers to certain questions that are of genuine significance for both 
school administrators and those responsible for the planning and de- 
veloping of courses of study for the training of prospective superin- 
tendents. More important among the questions considered are the 
following: 


1. What are the specific tasks that superintendents in small Indiana 
cities are called upon to perform? 

2. What is the nature of the classification into which these functions 
fall? 

3. How do superintendents actually apportion their time among the 
divisions of this classification? 

4. What are the major differences between the distribution of the super- 
intendents’ time for the school months and the distribution of their 
time for the vacation period? 

5. What are the opinions of the superintendents themselves as to the 
proper apportionment of their time? 

6. What are the opinions of the professors of school administration 
as to the proper apportionment of the superintendents’ time? 

7. What is a reasonably acceptable distribution that may be used as 
a guide by superintendents in budgeting their time? 

8. Where do the discrepancies between theory and practice occur? 

9. What significant differences appear between the time distributions 
of superintendents in two groups of cities divided on the basis of 
total population? 


Methods Employed in the Development of the Study 

As a preliminary step in the investigation, letters were sent to 
superintendents of schools in Indiana cities asking their codperation. 
Those who signified their willingness to assist in providing the data 
were then asked to keep for a period of one month, or for a shorter 
period, an accurate diary on which would be indicated the specific tasks 
performed each day and the exact time devoted to each. The feasibility 
of keeping such a diary as was requested of the superintendents had 


0) 
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been tested by one of the authors during his period of service as super- 
intendent of the Bloomington schools, and was further checked by a 
record kept by the assistant director of the Bureau of Codperative 
Research over a period of five months while work on this study was 
under way. Experience would indicate that the amount of time re- 
quired for keeping such reports is not excessive; that they can be kept 
with a high degree of accuracy; and that much of value is learned by 
the individual who so analyzes his work. 

With two exceptions each of the diaries used in this study covers 
a period of an entire month, and as a group they represent a complete 
year, each month of the year being reported upon by one or more 
superintendents. In the two cases mentioned as exceptions the reports 
were kept for one week only. 

Records such as have been described were secured from the super- 
intendents in seventeen Indiana cities. However, these cities varied to 
such an extent in size that it seemed necessary, if the findings were to 
be of great practical value, to provide some method of grouping them 
that would tend to reduce the unreliableness resulting from the wide vari- 
ation represented in their total and school population. The first step in 
this process was the elimination of one very large city with a population 
in excess of 85,000 and of one town of less than 2,000 population which 
could not be satisfactorily grouped with the remaining fifteen. A study 
of the total and school population of this latter group suggested a div- 
ision which would seem in the light of the results to be reasonably satis- 
factory. The range of the total population of the fifteen cities 
according to the United States Census for 1920 was found to be from 
2,536 to 30,067. This permitted a division of the fifteen into two groups 
of ten and five cities. The first group of ten cities, the data for which 
represented all months of the year with the exception of February, 


TABLE I.—Torat Popunation For 1920 AND ScuHoot PoPpuLATION FOR 
1926-27 anp 1927-28 or THE TEN INDIANA Cries In Group I 














School School Month for 
City Population | Population | Population Which 
1920 Census 1926-27 1927-28 Report Was 
Made 
Maa chia car acini ont ates aoe 2,536 712 766 July 
Re apalsieececnds saree 3,804 643 655 October 
Sa ee ee 3,450 1,063 1,156 November 
eer 3,499 883 901 January 
a ees. 4,172 852 851 September 
Re ee ee 4,650 1,117 1,188 —_ 
es ile ead area does 5,498 978 985 ay}(1 wk.) 
Pe Ae ey ea 5,958 1,339 1,590 June 
Wed Dat ods die ae Bon ie 6 ,257 1,502 1,490 December 
| ERE SES x eee ee 7,635 1,711 1,612 April 
rr pry 4,674 1,080 1,119 ie i 
PR a ived vswesns 4,441 1,021 1,066 
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TABLE II.—Torat Popu.atTion ror 1920 anp Scuoont PopuLaTIoN FOR 
1926-27 anp 1927-28 or THE Five INDIANA Cities In Group II 

















' ' School School Month for 
City Population | Population | Population Which 
1920 Census 1926-27 1927-28 Report Was 
Made 
oa war vee cubase dann 10,962 2,021 1,973 Feb. (1 wk.) 
Wi hik en ale tivatscimieaculeieta 11,585 2,389 2,535 October 
Ber aE et 15,158 2,941 2,998 July 
D AAA ee ee Pee 15,195 3,980 4,372 March 
ee eer Terres 30,067 5,380 5,674 August 
pT RRR Mr 16 ,593 3,342 3,510 
(ee AP ae 15,158 2,941 2,998 

















census). The second group of five cities, the data for which represented 
the months of February, March, July, August, and October, range in 
population from 10,962 to 30,067 (1920 census). Complete data relative 
to the total population and school population for the years 1926-27 and 
1927-28 are shown in Tables I and II. 

More than 650 separate items were tabulated from the diaries and 
classified under headings chosen somewhat arbitrarily by the writers. 
It should here be noted that the outline was developed by making it 
conform to the items listed by the superintendents rather than by alter- 
ing the interpretation of the items to fit the outline. In other words, 
the particular division of functions adopted for the study is an out- 
growth of a careful analysis of what superintendents in small Indiana 
cities actually do. The various items were, however, given a functional 
classification according to accepted principles of school administration, 
thus providing an ideal classification as opposed to one determined by 
the end results of the tasks as actually initiated and carried out. For 
example, testing is given a place under the general title of supervision 
rather than administration, since the fundamental and direct purpose 
of testing is the improvement of instruction. In other words, while the 
duties actually performed have determined what the major items of 
classification shall be, the placing of a particular function in the outline 
has been governed by considerations for ideal practice rather than for 
actual present practice. The justification of this type of classification 
should lie in its encouragement to clearer conceptions of the real pur- 
poses of particular phases of the administrator’s work. 

With the list of the duties performed at hand, the diary of each 
superintendent was analyzed for the purpose of determining the amount 
of time devoted to a particular task. From these figures the per cent 
of time given to any major division of the work was determined for 
each individual. Averages were then developed as indicative of the 
practice of all superintendents in cities falling in the population groups 
under consideration. 
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For the purpose of checking the actual practice of the superintend- 
ents against theoretical standards, city superintendents in Indiana and 
professors of school administration were asked to indicate, on a form 
prepared for that purpose, what might be considered a fair distribution 
of the time of a superintendent of schools in a city belonging in each 
of the two population groups. The data from these sources provided 
the following distributions: 


1. Average distribution for smaller’ cities according to the judgment 
of professors of school administration. 

2. Average distribution for larger’ cities according to the judgment 
of professors of school administration. 

3. Average distribution for smaller cities according to the judgment 
of Indiana city superintendents. 

4. Average distribution for larger cities according to the judgment 
of Indiana city superintendents. 


These data, together with the two distributions obtained from the 
reports on actual working conditions and the list of specific tasks per- 
formed, serve as a basis for the facts presented and the conclusions 
drawn. 

In order to present a direct comparison between theory and practice, 
it became necessary to determine single average distributions for each 
population group which might be considered representative of best 
practice when the effect of special local conditions is disregarded. In 
the opinion of the writers, these “best” distributions were not to be 
arrived at by a consideration of any one of the three types of distribu- 
tions alone. Rather was it felt that the desired figures would be those 
which recognized the opinions of professors of school administration, 
the judgment of the superintendents themselves, and actual practice 
as obtained from the diaries. With this idea in mind a distribution 
was prepared for each group of cities with weightings for the two 
groups approximately as follows: 


Opinions of professors of school administration ................ 10 
Opinions of Indiana city superintendents ...............eee0. -- 26 
Actual practice as indicated by the dairies of the superintendents .. 10 


In another division of the study the limitations of this device are 
considered and an attempt is made to justify its use. 

The actual practice of Indiana superintendents is compared with 
these final distributions, discrepancies are noted, and suggestions are 
offered relative to the improved performance of superintendents in 
the solution of the manifold tasks for which they are made responsible. 


Limitations of the Study 


That such a study as the one just outlined has certain serious 
limitations is not to be questioned. The more important of these will 


2The term “smaller” is used thruout in referring to those cities ranging in 
size from 2,500 to 8,000. The “larger” cities are those ranging in size from 10,000 
to 80,000. 
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be briefly considered here and a detailed consideration of each taken up 
as it arises in the presentation of the data. 

In the first place, any attempt to reduce to standard terms a factor 
depending upon as many variables as does the distribution of the super- 
intendent’s time may be considered questionable. Such an attitude is 
expressed in the following quotation from a letter of a professor of 
school administration written in reply to the request for assistance on 
this study: 

“I grow more dubious all the time of the value of trying to set up 
hard and fast time allotments for the various functions of the super- 
intendent’s office. The amount of time that should be devoted to the 
various items listed in your inquiry should depend on conditions and 
needs in the particular school system involved, rather than on any 
set of time standards suggested by either practice or by teachers of 
administration.” 

With this attitude the writers have in general no quarrel. That 
there is a certain element of danger in attempts at over-standardization 
of any phase of public school work is not to be denied. Extreme 
uniformity in curricula, overemphasis on measurement of pupil achieve- 
ment, too rigid standards for buildings and equipment, and distributions 
of costs by functions, set up as infallible guides for the allocation of 
school expenditures, are all representative of the dangers to be en- 
countered when the limitations of such standards and measures are not 
recognized. There is, however, another viewpoint. In spite of serious 
limitations in a large per cent of the studies, the contribution from 
investigations of the above-named problems has been enormous. It 
would seem that any effort is worthy which has for its purpose the 
organization of information, the substitution of the objective for the 
subjective, and the replacement of the chaotic with the clear-cut and 
purposeful; providing always, of course, that the results are not mis- 
leading, that they are of sufficient worth to justify the required ex- 
penditure of time and money, and that the limitations of their ap- 
plication are clearly recognized and accurately presented. 

It is in this spirit that the problem under consideration has been 
initiated and developed. It has never been and is not now the idea 
of those responsible for the investigation to set up a “standard” dis- 
tribution of the superintendent’s time. Such figures as will later be 
presented are offered as averages rather than standards. It is not to 
be expected, nor is it to be desired, that superintendents attempt to 
budget their time in exact conformity with the final distribution pre- 
sented herein. However, there is reason to believe that an administra- 
tor might profitably keep a record of his duties with a view to making 
the comparisons rendered possible by this investigation. Unquestion- 
ably, profit will result from his being able to say, “I find that I am 
spending twice as much time in overseeing the operation and mainten- 
ance of the school plant as does the average superintendent in the cities 
of the same class as the one in which I am located. How is this to be 
explained?” 

Where wide discrepancies occur he may well question whether the 
situation is the result of peculiar circumstances and needs or whether 
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he himself is at fault. Even in situations where the differences seem 
to be the result of local requirements, investigation may reveal that such 
conditions are neither desirable nor inflexible, and that a study of the 
contributing factors may make possible conditions under which the dis- 
tribution of the superintendent’s time will more closely approximate 
the figures representing the average. 

A second limitation, and one that is of genuine significance, is the 
lack of perfect reliability of figures and facts owing to the scarcity 
of data. The chances for error in the use of pooled judgments, even 
when such judgments are sufficiently numerous to show statistical ac- 
curacy, are clearly recognized. When, in addition, we make allow- 
ance for unreliability resulting from poor sampling, we cannot fail 
to recognize the chances for misinterpretation and serious error. 

The first chance for error, that due to differences of interpretation 
on the part of those submitting judgments, is inherent in the method 
itself, and while, as will appear later, every effort was made to en- 
courage similar thinking about each division of the superintendent’s 
work, there is little reason to believe that all individuals were thinking 
of exactly the same thing in every case. 

The extent of unreliability resulting from poor or insufficient samp- 
lings can, of course, be shown statistically. Recognizing the fact that 
in no case have sufficient data been provided, those responsible for the 
study have endeavored so to handle whatever data are available as to 
insure the highest possible reliability, while thruout the study the policy 
has been to offer some indication of the extent to which the figures are 
inaccurate and to recognize their limitations in practice. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS AS INDICATED BY 
PRACTICE 


After a careful analysis of the many tasks which the school super- 
intendents in certain cities in Indiana are actually called upon to per- 
form, and after a survey of the classifications of administrative duties 
provided in other similar studies,’ the outline below was decided upon as 
the best arrangement of the duties which appeared in the reports kept 
by the superintendents. 


I. Managerial Duties 
A. Executive Management 
1. Relations with school board 


2. Relations with executive officers 

3. Relations with teachers 

4. Relations with pupils 

5. Relations with parents 

6. Relations with coéperating agencies 
7. School census and attendance 

8. Survey and publicity 

9. Clerical work and office routine 

10. Miscellaneous executive duties 


1See bibliography, page 90. 
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B. Business Management 
1. Financial accounting and management 
2. School plant facilities and equipment 
3. School plant operation and maintenance 
4. School plant expansion 


II. Non-Managerial Duties 

A. Organization 

B. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 
Supervisory relationships with teachers and supervisors 
Supervisory relationships with pupils 
Curriculum and supplies 
Testing 
. Special activities 
C. Personal and Social Duties 

1. Professional growth and study 

2. Recreation 

3. Miscellaneous personal and social duties 
D. Teaching 


lh al all ad 


The titles used in this outline can alone have but little significance, 
and the choice of these is, in the last analysis, of less significance than 
might at first appear. Each division has probably at some time or 
other been employed by others who have sought to organize our know- 
ledge relative to school administration, but as a whole the outline has 
been prepared without particular regard for other efforts at class- 
ification.’ 

It should, perhaps, be repeated that the names assigned to the 
particular divisions of the classification are of minor importance, the 
significant thing being the assurance that for the purposes of this study 
the readers and the writers interpret each in the same manner. On 
the following pages appears the complete list of tasks with their assign- 
ments under the above headings. A study of this list and of the ab- 
breviated one appearing in the conclusions to the study should enable 
the reader to formulate a clear-cut interpretation of each item sub- 
stantially in agreement with the idea held by the writers. Differences 
of opinion as to the placement of particular items are likewise of minor 
importance, as long as there is a common understanding of the major 
heading under which they are classified. 

Emphasis should, perhaps, be placed on the idea that the items as 
listed have been taken directly from the diaries kept by the superin- 
tendents, and represent clearly what superintendents do rather than 
what they think they do. Having this idea in mind and recognizing 
the fact that the items have been assigned their positions on the basis 
of what should be their proper function rather than the function which 
may be assigned in practice, the reader should have little trouble in 
properly interpreting the divisions of the outline. 

While the following list does not of course, due te the size of the 


°*The wordings of certain of the divisions were suggested by those employed 
by Fred C. Ayer in “A Checking List of One Thousand Duties of School Administra- 
tors.” University of Texas, 1926. 
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sampling, include every particular task that Indiana superintendents 
in the smaller and larger cities are called upon to do, it is sufficiently 
varied to indicate practically all types of work for which these men 
may be held responsible. A study of these tasks as outlined reveals many 
points of interest which cannot here be discussed. 

At this point it will perhaps suffice to call attention to the breadth 
of knowledge, general and professional, necessary to the successful per- 
formance of the numerous and varied tasks outlined. A glance thru 
the following pages will reveal the fact that there is scarcely a single 
phase of community and social life that does not in some way affect, 
and that is not in turn affected by, the official activities of the head of 
the local public school system. Government, business, industry, the 
church, the press, and miscellaneous institutions for the promotion of 
health, morals, culture, and proper use of leisure all make their appear- 
ance directly or indirectly in a summary of the functions of the superin- 
tendent of schools; and, as they affect the training of prospective school 
administrators, their appearance is genuinely significant. It would 
seem that the individual who is to assume responsibility for a city 
school system and successfully acquit himself must have a consumer’s 
knowledge of all the major fields of human endeavor, a knowledge 
which will enable him to relate them properly to his purely technical 
task of managing the schools as they are, and, more important still, 
such a knowledge of them as will enable him so to organize and direct 
the organization of the educational system as to anticipate the political, 
social, and economic problems of the future. 


A Classified List of the Duties of School Superintendents 
in Certain Cities in Indiana 
I. Managerial Duties 
A. Executive Management 
1. Relations with school board 
Attended: 

Regular board meeting 

Call meeting of the board of education 

Joint meeting of the board of education and athletic 
board 

Conferred with board members about: 

Vacancies and resignations 

New teachers 

Signing of contracts 

Investigation of physical disability of teacher 

Teachers 

Various phases of the work 

Transfer students and finance 

Bond refunding program 

Disputed settlement for transfers 

Supplies 

Equipment bids 

Building repairs or alterations 
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Building plans 
Establishment of a junior high school 
Report from State Board of Accounts 
Made plans for board meeting 
Met with school board and city board of works on street 
improvement 
Prepared report to board of education 
Read minutes of board of education 
Relations with executive officers 
Attended conference of county principals 
Cared for work of absent principal 
Conferred with principal about: 
Case of discipline 
Changes in the teaching corps 
Rules 
Report of principals’ meeting attended 
Management of extra-curricular activities 
Held principals’ meeting 
Telephoned all principals 
Telephoned principal about report 
Relations with teachers 
Arranged for substitute teacher 
Checked applications for teachers’ positions 
Conferred with teacher about: 
Contract and request for salary increase 
Leave 
Dismissal 
Case of discipline 
Difficulty with a business man 
Salary for coming year 
Appointments 
Conferred with applicants for teaching positions 
Discussed teacher rating with pupils 
Employed a teacher 
Excused teacher from duty 
Inspected time of arrival of teachers 
Prepared: 
Salary schedule and recommendations for appoint- 
ments 
Recommendation for teacher 
Notices to teachers regarding training requirements 
and salary schedule 
List of teacher ratings 
Received resignation of teacher 
Talked on telephone with applicant 
Took prospective teacher to interview board 
Relations with pupils 
Conferred with pupil about: 
An accident 
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Employment certificate requirements 
Conduct 
Conferred with seniors about commencement details 
Inspected discipline in halls, toilets, gym, etc. 
Inspected luncheon period in high school cafeteria 
Talked with prospective transfer student 
Took charge of children in auditorium 
Relations with parents 
Conferred with pupil regarding: 
Children’s entrance into school 
Work permit 
New pupils 
Conduct of pupils 
Protest against decision of school physician 
Transfer of pupils 
Conferred with: 
Parent and principal about graduating a girl pre- 
viously injured in an accident 
A delegation of parents with regard to transportation 
Relations with coéperating agencies 
Attended: 
Meeting of Parent Teacher Association 
Sunday School banquet 
Choir practice 
Annual banquet of Ladies’ Literary Club 
Church business meeting 
Church 
Meeting of: 
Chautauqua committee 
Carnegie Public Library Board 
Board of Church Deacons 
Emerson Club, men’s study club 
Chautauqua 
Farmers’ meetings 
Lecture at church 
Hi-Y Club meeting 
County Calf Club exhibit 
Lecture on poison weeds 
Conferred with: 
Representative of Thrift Incorporated 
Boy Scout organizer 
Secretary of Y.M.C.A. 
County agent 
City librarian about conduct of high school pupils 
Hi-Y sponsor 
Secretary of Y.M.C.A. about meeting of physical train- 
ing teachers and directors 
Committee from P.T.A. Council 
Superintendent of Orphans’ Home relative to conduct 
of pupils from Home attending the high school 
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Boy Scout executive relative to organizing a local troop 
Agent of lecture bureau 
President of P.T.A. 
Minister about lyceum course 
Representative of American Playground Association 
Committee from church requesting permission to use 
school building 
Prepared: 
Book list for public library 
Junior Red Cross report 
Read Sunday School lesson 
Solicited for the church 
Talked at Parent Teacher Association meeting 
Taught: 
A Bible class 
Sunday School class 
Worked on speech 
School census and attendance 
Assisted in school census canvas 
Checked up on school census 
Conferred with: 
Attendance officer relative to attendance problem 
Probation officer concerning delinquent pupils 
Explained law on employment certificate 
Worked on attendance problems with attendance officer 
Survey and publicity 
Answered questionnaire - 
Attended exhibits and checked interest 
Checked articles for daily paper 
Conducted visitors about school 
Conferred with: 
Manual training teacher about exhibit 
Newspaper reporter 
Drawing teacher relative to construction of population 
maps 
Directed opening of exhibit 
Inspected: 
Progress of plan for exhibit 
Preparations for exhibit in company of newspaper 
man 
Interviewed principals relative to recording residences 
Met people at school exhibit 
Prepared: 
Data for presentation at board meeting 
Data showing need for better teachers when junior 
high school organization is adopted 
Publicity favoring junior high school organization 
Articles for daily paper 
Copy for advertising for night session 
Copy for the printer 
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Form letter to be used in an investigation 
Form for retardation study 
Questionnaire to teachers regarding qualifications 
Studied: 
Replies received on a questionnaire 
Records of high school pupils now in college 
Tabulated and studied failures 
Visited schools and made suggestions on exhibits 
Worked on: 
New report card 
Population map 
Salary schedule 
9. Clerical work and office routine 
Assisted clerk: 
In'the store 
With the payroll 
In checking stock 
Assisted in sale of season basketball tickets 
Attended to miscellaneous office duties 
Checked transfers and vocational students’ applications 
Classified applications 
Cleared: 
Desk of accumulated material 
Desk files 
Copied grades on permanent records and cards 
Delivered: 
High school diplomas 
Correspondence relative to appointments 
Dictated correspondence 
Directed work of: 
Bookkeeper or stenographer 
Clerk 
Distributed pay checks 
Filed materials 
Filled out: 
Information sheet for a bond house 
Blank for directory of executive offices 
Issued minor’s certificate 
Made changes in filing system 
Mailed out: 
Checks in payment of accounts 
Transfer claims 
Paid teachers 
Prepared: 
Minutes of last board meeting 
Report to county attendance officer 
Payroll in absence of secretary 
Trustee’s bond 
Application for permit for teacher 
Contract 





10. 
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Report of expenditures as required by law 
Statistical report due in August 
Data concerning 200 transfers 
Payroll claim for the clerk of the board 
A report (no explanation) 
State report 
Rearranged storeroom 
Reorganized filing 
Sorted and examined mail 
Tacked up notices to bidders 
Took charge of store in absence of clerk 
Went on errands down town 
Worked on details of: 
A report for the closing of the school year 
Teachers’ application blanks for licenses 
Statistical report 
Reorganization of files 
Secretary’s report for the board of education 
Wrapped supplies to be returned 
Wrote checks in payment of bills 
Miscellaneous executive duties 
Appeared in juvenile court to furnish pupils’ records 
Arranged for talks on: 
Fire prevention 
Indian entertainment 
Discussion contests 
Baccalaureate 
Cared for administrative business at courthouse 
Checked medical examination of children 
Conferred with: 
Committee from Orphans’ Home on law relating to 
education of orphans 
School physician about diphtheria in school 
City attorney about installation of fence 
Printer about proof for commencement programs 
County superintendent 
Trustee of another school corporation 
Superintendent of a neighboring city 
County officials relative to use of school building for 
voting 
Printer with proof of commencement program 
A representative of the inspection division of the State 
Department 
Inspected fire drill 
Interviewed sheriff and state policeman about accident 
Investigated school theft and turned case over to prosecutor 
Lunched with salesman 
Made talk at athletic banquet 
Prepared talk for athletic banquet 
Read city ordinance on installation of fence 
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Talked on telephone: 
With doctor about condition of child 
To member of high school athletic team 
Visited another town in interest of athletics 
B. Business Management 
1. Financial accounting and management 
Arranged for: 
Acceptance of bids of banks as public depositories 
Payment of bonds at the city bank 
Attended to business at bank 
Checked: 
Bids to be mailed 
Orders for supplies purchased locally 
Different school funds 
Returned contracts 
Financial reports and books-of school board 
Requisitions 
Payments for teachers’ retirement fund 
Equipment bids 
Requisitions for supplies 
Compared and tabulated bids 
Conferred with: 
Trustee about poor fund account 
Principal on matter of athletic finances 
Home economics teacher about accounts 
Examiners of the State Board of Accounts 
Teacher about purchase of supplies 
City Council committee on bond issue 
Business manager 
Electrical dealer on estimates 
Business manager about monthly estimates to con- 
tractors 
Merchants about purchase of supplies 
School attorney about bond issue 
Adjuster about loss from lightning 
Librarian relative to sale of art miniatures 
Printer about contracts 
Accountants from the State Board of Accounts 
Clerk about athletic association finance 
Lawyer concerning notices for bond issues 
Principal about financing art exhibit 
Directed: 
Clerk to obtain notice from banks as depositories 
Certain amounts to be paid 
Preparation of per capita cost data 
Distributed bills and claims to different accounts 
Indorsed advance payment of taxes 
Inspected price lists on gym equipment 
Made freight adjustment on damaged equipment 
Made school business trip out of town 
Ordered equipment or supplies 
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Prepared: 
For bids on supplies 
Answers to questions about bond issue 
Information on bond issues for school attorney 
Financial report 
Solicited advertising for funds 
Telephoned electrical concern for estimates 
Visited: 
Bank on school business 
Merchants to obtain bids on supplies 
Worked on budget 
School plant facilities and equipment 
Assisted in: 
Setting up barometer in laboratory 
Locating of swings on playgrounds 
Checked: 
Supplies for the different buildings 
Requests for supplies 
Conferred with: 
Plumbing contractor about temporary heating contract 
Cafeteria manager about rearrangement of cafeteria 
Principal about needed supplies 
Principal about school seats 
Teachers about purchase of equipment 
Foreman of woodwork about tables for commercial 
department 
Teacher about supplies 
Business manager about supplies and furniture 
Workmen installing slate board 
Manager of planing mill relative to bookkeeping tables 
Manager of cafeteria about supplies 
Vocational director about shops 
Carpenter and teacher about construction of cupboard 
in primary room 
Mill men about improvements in laboratory. 
Considered proposition of buying gymnasium mats 
Delivered supplies and gave directions for their use 
Directed: 
Rearrangement of desks between two buildings 
Assembling of play apparatus 
Erection of basketball goals 
Installation of heating plant in gymnasium 
Location of drinking fountains on athletic field 
Inspected: 
Installation of lighting fixtures 
New furniture 
Heating plant 
Fire hazards 
New fence 
Seating arrangements and general room conditions 
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Equipment samples 
Gymnasium equipment 
New desks 
New athletic goods 
Catalogs for supplies 
Planned for: 
Laboratory equipment 
Installation of new cabinet work 
3. School plant operation and maintenance 
Assisted engineer in selection of janitor supplies 
Conferred with: 
Contractor relative to repairs in superintendent’s office 
Electrician and telephone superintendent 
Janitor and principal 
Principal about repair of victrola 
Janitor about condition of building 
Business manager about repairs to vacuum system 
Applicants for positions as custodians or janitors 
Agents and janitors concerning application of com- 
position flooring 
Librarian regarding heat and janitor service 
Teacher about defective equipment 
Victrola repair men 
Carpenter about alterations 
Prospective janitor 
Janitor about: 
Condition of building 
Repair of drain 
Retaining wall 
Varnishing of seats 
Relocation of equipment 
Planning work 
Repairs, lighting, etc. 
Work to be done during holidays 
Needed supplies 
Going on night duty 
Night duty 
Conditions due to cold weather 
Plumbing repairs 
Faulty equipment 
Shift in seats 
Condition of roof 
Leak in steam line 
Leak in steam radiator 
Cleaning of old desks 
Care in handling heating equipment 
Transfer to another building 
Repair of phonograph 
Heating 
Protection of lawns from crowd 
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Installation of new window shades 
Complaint about sweepers 
Directed: 
Janitor about repairs 
Work of janitor 
Janitor in cleaning seats 
New janitor concerning duties 
Janitor in arrangement of storeroom 
Work of new janitor 
Inspected: 
Electrical work 
Load of coal 
Toilet rooms 
High school athletic field 
Seeding of lawn 
Janitor work 
Building repairs 
Building sanitation 
Depredations to building 
Roof with roof men 
Work of sanding machine 
Units where repairs are contemplated 
Painting 
Interior decoration 
School property 
Ditching and tiling 
Playground 
Let contract for building alteration 
Looked after janitorial work due to illness of janitor 
Planned for drainage of school property 
4. School plant expansion 
Conferred with: 
Engineer in charge of construction 
Contractor about installation of equipment 
Architect about additions and repairs 
Engineer about: 
Installation of automatic heat control 
Construction work on new building 
Architect and contractor about adjustment and final 
settlement for new building 
Contractor about completion of building 
Contractor and custodian about specifications for con- 
crete retaining wall 
Engineer about layout of school grounds 
Waterproofing engineer concerning basement 
Contractor about wiring of building 
Electrician about bid on lights 
Principal about high school athletic field 
Plumbing contractor and president of board about de- 
fects in addition 
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Directed: 
Building of walks and grading of grounds 
Laying of cement floors 
Helped start planting of trees 
Inspected: 
Report of engineers 
Grading of grounds 
Work on new building 
Plans and specifications for a clock system 
Construction of showers 
Plans and specifications for buildings and equipment 
Report of engineers on building construction 
Planned for high school athletic field 
Set grade stakes for athletic field 


Telephoned heating engineer 
II. Non-Managerial Duties 


A. Organization 
1. Organization and administration 
Checked: 
High school organization 


Organization for second semester of school 
Conferred with: 


Principal about overcrowding room 


Parent regarding establishment of junior high school 
Teacher about: 


The new school year 
Room changes 
County superintendent relative to junior high school 
organization 
County nurse about work of the year 
Specialists relative to establishing a vocational home 
economics department 
Principal about: 
Equalization of enrollment in classes 
Class division 
Curriculum planning 
Made final preparations for opening of school 
Planned: 
Junior high school organization 


Reorganization of industrial arts course 
Course of study 


Work for particular period 
Prepared: 
Daily schedule for special teachers 


Data to justify the establishment of the junior high 
school 


Worked on daily schedule 
B. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 


1. Supervisory relationships with teachers and supervisors 
Checked teachers’ reports 
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Completed a grading scheme initiated by teachers 
Conducted a regular monthly teachers’ institute 
Conferred with teacher about: 
Grading of exam papers 
Work observed 
Course in training school 
Promotional problems 
An assignment 
Discipline 
New semester’s work 
Conferred with: 
Principal about work of teacher 
Special supervisor about visiting weak teachers 
Supervisor relative to appointments 
Visiting teachers 
Held: 
General teachers’ meetings 
Teachers’ meetings for special groups 
Inspected and reviewed teachers’ lesson plans 
Inspected: 
Playground supervision and use of equipment 
Display of pupils’ work 
Made: 
Plans for teachers’ meetings 
Visiting list 
Notes on class visited 
Observed instruction in regular classes 
Ordered teachers’ meeting by telephone 
Planned work for a teacher 
Prepared institute talks 
Reviewed an article written by a teacher 
Visited classroom: 
With a view to observing a single element 
For a few minutes for general impressions 
Worked on announcement bulletin to teachers 
Wrote out report on classroom visit 
Supervisory relationships with pupils 
Conferred with principal about: 
Student in wrong course 
Promotion of child 
“Five-subject” student 
Conferred with parent about: 
Unsatisfactory work of pupils 
Child placement 
Failing pupil 
Absent pupil 
Child’s work 
Problem of promotion 
Conferred with pupil about: 
His failure to pass an examination 
Failure 
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Conferred with teacher about: 
Child’s manuscript 
The promotion of a pupil 
Conferred with student nurse about making up high school 
credits 
3. Curriculum and supplies 
Arranged for exchange of supplementary readers by tele- 
phone 
Checked: 
High school examination list 
Book lists for high school library 
Conferred with principal about: 
Examinations 
Particular course 
Textbooks for next semester 
Type of school register in use 
Conferred with teacher about: 
Materials for drill work 
Textbooks 
Proposed changes in curriculum 
Examination questions 
Supplies for beginning class 
Conferred with: 
County superintendent about book list 
Librarian about supplementary reading 
High school librarian relative to the purchase of books 
Music teacher about supplies 
Representative of Purdue Extension Department about 
vocational problems 
Delivered new supplementary readers 
Inspected: 
Books with a view to their adoption 
Register forms 
O.K.’d final examination questions 
Prepared examination list for grades 
Read: 
New textbook samples 
Geography course of study 
Supplementary readers 
Selected supplementary reading materials 
Studied methods recommended by the McCall Speller 
Worked on: 
Supplementary reading list 
Book lists 
4. Testing 
Conferred with: 
Teacher about intelligence test 
Principal concerning: 
Tests 
Grading of tests 
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Considered some arithmetic tests to be given 
Delivered tests to buildings 
Examined reports on tests 
Gave tests 
Made trip to a school in connection with tests 
Observed high school principal giving tests 
Prepared graphs of test results 
Read: 
Test and directions 
Mahoney Standards in English in connection with 
testing 
Anderson and Davison Reading Objectives in connec- 
tion with a testing program 
Intelligence test preparatory to giving 
Reported results of tests to classes and discussed scores 
Scored tests 
Studied: 
Tests 
Test results 
Tabulated results of tests 
Worked on: 
Schedule for giving tests 
Spelling charts 
Plans for giving tests in arithmetic 
Special activities 
Accompanied band on trip 
Assisted teacher in training pupils for special activities 
Attended: 
Athletic contest 
High school program 
Play 
Benefit show 
Oratorical contests 
Glee club concert 
Pep-session 
Lectures 
Declamation contests 
Art exhibit 
Glee club practice 
Convocation or assembly 
Conferred with: 
Student editor of school annual 
High school annual staff 
Teacher about: 
Details for declamation contest 
Program for contest 
Summer playground director 
Public speaking teacher and contestant in discussion 
contest 
Coach about eligibility of pupils 
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Helped: 
Conduct special activities 
Prepare for baccalaureate 
Observed instruction in special activities, such as: 
Basketball 
Orchestra 
Band 
Ete. 
Picked judges for oratorical contest 
Planned with teachers for armistice day program 
Presided at special activity 
Read issue of school magazine 
Supervised: 
Art exhibit 
Taking of pictures for the annual 
The preparation of the stage for a contest 
Talked over special program with the dramatic teacher 
Worked on high school annual 
C. Personal and Social Duties 
1. Professional growth and study 
Attended: 
County institute 
State Teachers’ Association 
Summer school 
Session of N.E.A. meeting 
Conferred with: 
Professor concerning extension work 
Professor and teachers relative to organization of ex- 
tension classes 
Superintendent of neighboring city 
Read professional literature 
Studied statistical abstract from State Department 
Visited another high school and discussed problems with 
another administrator 
2. Recreation 
Attended: 
Field day exercises of Isaak Walton League 
Pow-wow and homecoming at Indiana 
Show 
Played in: 
Faculty vs. senior basketball game 
Faculty vs. high school baseball game 
Gave time to recreation (no explanation) 
Spent time: 
Touring and sight-seeing 
At country club 
Visited resorts of community 
Went fishing 
3. Miscellaneous personal and social duties 
Addressed Exchange Club 
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Assisted: 
New principal in renting a house 
New teachers in locating 
Attended: 
Lodge meeting 
Inter-city Rotary meeting 
Meeting of Married Teachers’ Club 
Rotary meeting 
Kiwanis luncheon 
Chamber of Commerce committee meeting 
Banquet given new teachers by the old teachers 
Joint Rotary and Kiwanis luncheon 
Rotary luncheon 
Banquet of industrial baseball league 
Business Men’s Club 
Committee meeting of the Business Men’s Club 
Meeting of Citizens’ committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce 
Luncheon of the Exchange Club 
Cared for personal matters 
Chatted with: 
Friends 
Business and professional men 
Conferred with: 
Representative of American Legion 
Representative from U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Committee from Lions’ Club 
University student about teacher requirements 
Entertained teachers 
Had battery tested 
Interviewed auto agent 
Kept at home by illness of self or member of family 
Left town on personal business 
Mowed the lawn 
Out of building 
Planned for American Legion banquet 
Prepared talk for: 
Banquet 
Exchange Club 
Received callers 
Rested 
Spent time at home with family 
Talked: 
With principal about his extension work 
With insurance salesman 
With prospective college student 
At banquet 
At American Legion meeting 
Took car to garage 
Visited with relatives, neighbors, or friends 
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Welcomed returned teacher 
Went to barber shop 


Worked: 
For Relief Association 
At home 
D. Teaching 
1. Duties 


Compiled grades 
Conducted examination 
Conferred with members of classes on work 
Did substitute teaching 
Graded: 
Test papers 
Class papers 
Made list of questions 
Prepared lessons 
Taught regular classes (academic) 
Took charge of special activities 
Rehearsed play 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT’S TIME 


The manner in which the average superintendent distributes his time 
among the main divisions of his work is shown in Tables III and IV. 
The former has been prepared from data received from superintendents 
in cities ranging in population from 2,536 to 7,636 and should be read 
as follows: The proportion of time devoted to managerial duties by 
this group of superintendents is, on the average, 54.64 per cent. For 
the nine school months beginning with September and ending with May 
the average is 51.46 per cent for this function as against 67.37 per cent 
for the vacation months of June, July, and August. 

For the larger cities, with a population range of from 10,962 to 30,067, 
a single average only is given. No distinction has been made between 
the distribution for the school months and that for the vacation period, 
as the months represented are so distributed as to result in a too heavy 
weighting for the latter. Even in Table III, where the two periods 
would seem to be adequately represented, too much significance 
should not be assigned to numerical differences which appear. Apparent 
variations may be the results of errors in sampling rather than of sig- 
nificant differences, and scarcity of data makes a statistical treatment of 
the differences of little or no value. 

A study of Table III will, however, indicate certain trends which may 
be suggestive. As might be expected, the per cent of time devoted to 
non-managerial duties is considerably reduced during the summer 
months, with a consequent increase in the per cent of time given to both 
executive and business management. 

For the vacation period the item of teaching, of course, reduces to 
zero, personal and social duties are given a larger per cent of time, a 
slightly increased emphasis on problems of organization appears, while 
time devoted to supervision is decidedly reduced, more particularly that 
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TABLE III.—Percentace DistrisuTion oF SUPERINTENDENTS’ TIME AS 
INDICATED By Practice 1n Citres RANGING IN PoPULATION FROM 2,500 To 
8,000 ror Scnoot Montus, Vacation MontHS, AND THE CoMPLETE YEAR 











Duty School Vacation | Complete 
Months Months Year 
lL. Boemmmemiol Dates. oc. .ccce ccivscssscs 51.46 67 .37 54.64 
A. Executive Management. . , 41.40 50.62 43 .25 
1. Relations with the school board. 4.94 4.34 4.82 
2. Relations with executive officers. 2.38 .95 2.09 
3. Relations with teachers........ 4.88 8.36 5.58 
4. Relations with pupils.......... .65 16 55 
5. Relations with parents......... 41 17 36 
6. Relations with coéperating 
MII 3550550 cuca ass ob-o% 3.25 2.56 3.11 
7. School census and attendance. . . .77 .00 .62 
8. Survey and publicity.......... 3.87 4.74 3.64 
9. Clerical oak and office routine. 16.52 25.13 18.25 
10. Miscellaneous executive duties. . 4.23 4.21 4.23 
B. Business Management............. 10.06 16.75 11.39 
1. Financial accounting and 
icp o's <r ance acre 2.46 4.49 2.87 
2. Plant facilities and equipment. . 2.13 2.30 2.16 
3. Plant operation and maintenance 5.04 4.42 4.91 
4. School plant expansion......... 43 5.54 1.45 
Il. Neo-Maneeaiel eee 48 .54 32.63 45.36 
A, GUMEIMMEER 00 orc ccc cncsccecse 1.47 3.07 1.80 
B. "Pagrus and Improvement of 
SI di. c nistekasn te ote 30.24 9.03 26.00 
1. Supervisory relationships with 
teachers and supervisors. .... . 16.66 2.86 13.90 
2. Supervisory relationships with 
UTE. cree cccccenceccsceses 1.29 -46 1.12 
3. Curriculum and supplies....... 3.74 3.14 3.62 
Oe RG wiekuuinewaweneas acing 1.86 .00 1.49 
5. Special activities.............. 6.69 2.57 5.87 
C. Personal and Social Duties........ 9.53 20.53 11.72 
1. Professional growth and study. . 2.69 4.10 2.97 
i SDS Ch acnecneeveesoe ck 15 10.77 2.27 
3. Miscellaneous personal and 
oe rey 6.69 5.66 6.48 
it Ec oa caasseckcasercees 7.30 .00 5.84 

















which during the regular school year is devoted to supervisory relation- 
ships with teachers. Other differences that perhaps have some signifi- 
cance are the increase in per cent of time devoted to clerical work during 
the vacation period and a like trend in the proportion of time given to 
executive relationships with teachers. The last increase is the result 
of frequent personal contacts during the summer months with appli- 
cants and newly employed teachers. 

Successful administration of a city school system demands that the 
superintendent view his contemplated “vacation” activities in the light 
of their effect on school efficiency and on his own professional standing. 
In few cities will he be called upon to account for the manner in which 
he spends his time during the summer months, but, with the numerous 
responsibilities attending his position, he will find it next to impossible 
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to free himself entirely from his work for any considerable period of 
time. Regardless of the length of school term provided for or of salary 
arrangements, the job of the city superintendent in most cases calls for 
approximately twelve months of his time; twelve months to be given 
directly to problems of school administration or in part devoted to in- 
creasing personal efficiency. 

In the light of these facts the superintendent may profitably plan his 
work for the summer months with as much care as he gives to the prob- 
lem during the time school is actually in session. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the outline of duties already presented, it would seem 
that emphasis during this period may be given to recreation, professional 
growth and study, problems of organization, various details of business 
management, clerical duties, and duties relating to the employment and 
placement of teachers. The items do not, of course, occupy as much as 
fifty per cent of the total time available during the three months under 
discussion; but they do represent types of activities which may right- 
fully claim increased attention during this period, and as such are de- 
serving of special notice. 


TABLE IV.—Percentace DistTRIBuTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS’ TIME AS 
INDICATED BY PRACTICE IN CiTrEs RANGING IN PoPuULATION FROM 10,000 
to 30,000 








Duty Complete 





a I oie hela cis ews avenenine dics taeda 53.31 
Fh I a bit cient amen ttlarssianhamnned 40.90 
1. Relations with the school board....................-. 2.91 
2. Relations with executive officers..................+4-- 5.04 
ee IN IE aa concn neawas cnc dtemesnban’ 7.25 
o's. aia nace ecaic anes Taare 72 
DT I oan: ce sit:k nant t ened iinen sluee 1.03 
6. Relations with coéperating agencies...............-.+.. 3.85 
7. School census and attendance....................000: .17 
Re IIS ob clicks darmesnne oeiennnadiaaenh .94 
9. Clerical work and office routine..................+5-- 16.10 
10. Miscellaneous executive duties..................0005- 2.89 
B. Business Management................-.0eeee cence eeees 12.41 
Financial accounting and management................ 4.12 
. Plant facilities and equipment..................-.++- 95 
3. Plant operation and maintenance.................++-. 6.44 

Bi Tee PO IIE. ids Ue aie Oe ° 
i ,; : SE aeaNND POD oiiacid 5d i505. Gavnhis'e's sina salondae'eeee en 46 .69 
Se etn as with bis bnncnirehinashasntadanas 2.11 
B. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction.............. 18.43 
1. Supervisory relationships with teachers and supervisors . 9.55 
2. Supervisory a Ws NaS ick. Caen s .08 
S. GUE GE GUIIEINS... . ..«. kit rele te dns ce ne Wiwes 79 
Oe ae ea Ba kis cits os ea aa eR RS SRN 5.24 
te allel il a Sh ping tpt seme aa ete ine 2.77 
C. Peas Ge GUA TENS sn 5 I A OS 26.15 
1. Professional growth and study..................00005 8.48 
OE his. sei scaicteia aul: apices kta Siler wile’ ape te dl placa tae 7.26 
3. Miscellaneous personal and social duties............... 10.41 


Pe EE aahaccsacscarec aes aerecaceceatrcaee cates sae .00 
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Translating the average figures for the per cent of time devoted to 
recreation into terms of weeks, we find for the superintendents in the 
smaller cities slightly more than a week given to this item while the 
average for those working in the larger cities is nearly four weeks. 
This difference is, of course, not typical, but is rather the result of poor 
sampling. A single report in the second group, which gives approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the time accounted for to recreation, materially 
affects this distribution and, to some extent, affects the final one shown 
in Table VIII. 

While recognizing this fact, we may still conclude from a considera- 
tion of the data available that the superintendent will give from one 
and one-half to two weeks of his time yearly to some form of recreation 
completely foreign to his routine program. This is, perhaps, sufficient 
time to be given to a single period of recreation corresponding to the 
yearly vacations taken by individuals in other professions, but no super- 
intendent who expects to remain physically and mentally alert can 
depend on this annual “relief period” alone. He must seek and find the 
means whereby he may secure regular opportunities for mental relaxa- 
tion and physical exercise—opportunities which will provide in addition 
genuine enjoyment. That this phase of the superintendent’s life is fre- 
quently neglected is indicated by the superintendents themselves, some 
of whom portray in appearance, actions, and attitudes, the effect of poor 
mental and physical health, the result of a lack of sufficient recreation. 

The wise superintendent will each year make some provision for time 
to be devoted to professional growth and study. Winter opportunities 
such as institutes, associations, extension work, visiting in other schools, 
and professional reading, are not, of course, to be overlooked; but of 
equal importance are the possibilities during the summer for attendance 
at summer schools in the capacity of student or instructor, and for 
travel of a type combining recreation and professional growth. The 
variety of courses offered and the provisions by summer schools of ses- 
sions varying in length from three weeks to the entire “vacation” period 
offer to the school administrator opportunity for professional develop- 
ment which can easily be adjusted to a summer program not to be re- 
stricted entirely to attendance at school. 

With definite provision made for a vacation of one to two weeks, and 
with a certain amount of time alloted to professional growth and study, 
the superintendent may well be guided in the planning of the remainder 
of his summer’s work by the principle that duties that are as well per- 
formed during the summer as during the winter should be reserved for 
the former period. Changes in organization may be planned and devel- 
oped during this period; much clerical work and office routine not de- 
manding immediate attention during the school months may be deferred 
until after the close of school, thus leaving additional time for super- 
vision and other duties of a strictly professional nature; the selection, 
purchase, and arrangement of plant facilities and equipment may be 
largely cared for during the “vacation”; and, likewise, there is opportu- 
nity at this time for concentration on budgets and accounting and sta- 
tistical summaries and reports, problems which demand personal atten- 
tion over extended periods of time free from managerial details incident 
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TABLE V.—PercentTace DISTRIBUTION OF THE Time oF INDIANA Clty 
SUPERINTENDENTS FOR THE Two Groups or Cities As INDICATED BY 
THE JUDGMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

















Distribution | Distribution 
Duty for Smaller | for Larger 
Cities Cities 
(2,500-8,000) |(10,000-30,000) 

Bx: NID TIN es i cid akoable ek wees 46.77 56.44 

A. Executive Management.................. 33.58 37.61 

1. Relations with school board........... 3.65 4.00 

2. Relations with executive officers....... 4.25 6.50 

3. Relations with teachers............... 5.90 7.24 

4. Relations with pupils................. 2.93 1.87 

5. Relations with parents................ 2.16 1.98 

6. Relations with coéperating agencies. . .. 2.37 3.24 

7.7 School census and attendance......... 1.53 1.68 

8. Survey and publicity................. 2.60 3.07 

9. Clerical work and office routine........ 5.37 4.91 

10. Miscellaneous executive duties......... 2.82 3.12 

B. Business Management.................-. 13.19 18.83 

1. Financial accounting and management . 4.63 5.72 

2. Plant facilities and equipment......... 2.89 4.19 

3. Plant operation and maintenance..... 3.65 4.59 

4. School plant expansion............... 2.02 4.33 

II. Non-Managerial Duties..................... 53.23 43.56 

i I ooo ong SU ae wees owikae a es 9.15 10.00 

B. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 28.77 23.17 
1. Supervisory relationships with teachers 

RT III, oi. 6 aon xs an ccwnns 12.12 10.65 

2. Supervisory relationships with pupils. . . 4.78 2.50 

3. Curriculum and supplies.............. 4.76 4.24 

3 OSE a ey re ee 3.81 2.80 

Di INR cc wuccveveneesan 3.30 2.98 

C. Personal and Social Duties............... 10.00 10.00 

1. Professional growth and study......... 4.50 4.30 

i Ss Sate ded nc acenecseucmaain 2.82 2.70 

3. Miscellaneous personal and social duties 2.68 3.00 

Di PEN gaa 3c, ede hc ddiancct assed 5.31 .39 








to the daily school program. Nor should the opportunity for planning 
and developing special studies looking to the improvement of school 
efficiency be overlooked during this time when relatively long periods of 
uninterrupted work may be provided for. 

With the idea of comparing theory with practice, the opinions of the 
superintendents themselves were sought relative to what they thought 
the distribution of their time should be. For this purpose the checking 
devices previously referred to were developed and mailed to all Indiana 
superintendents in cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 30,000 
according to the 1920 census. From cities of the first group, which in- 
cludes those ranging in size from 2,500 to 8,000, twenty-six replies were 
received, while twenty-three superintendents returned distributions for 
the larger cities. These figures represent respectively 37 per cent and 
33 per cent of the total number of forms mailed out. While this return 
may be considered a fairly satisfactory one, it provides too few data to 
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TABLE VI.—Percentace DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF INDIANA SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS IN THE Two Groups or Cities AS INDICATED BY THE JUDGMENT 
or Proressors OF ScHooL ADMINISTRATION 











Distribution | Distribution 
Duty for Smaller | for Larger 
Cities Cities 
(2,500-8,000) |(10,000-30,000) 

Bs; TI ee cca ne cwemon wen 40.00 51.22 

A. Executive Management.................. 28.5 33.89 

1. Relations with school board........... 3.9 4.33 

2. Relations with executive officers....... 2.45 5.67 

3. Relations with teachers............... 5.35 5.33 

4. Relations with pupils................. 3.3 1.33 

5. Relations with parents............... 2.2 1.89 

6. Relations with coéperating agencies. .. . 1.6 2.89 

7. School census and attendance......... 1.4 1.44 

8. Survey and publicity................. 2.4 6.11 

9. Clerical work and office routine........ 4.1 1.95 

10. Miscellaneous executive duties......... 1.8 2.95 

B. Business Management................... 11.5 17.33 

1. Financial accounting and management . 3.65 6.05 

2. Plant facilities and equipment......... 2.5 3.50 

3. Plant operation and maintenance...... 3.05 3.50 

4. School plant expansion............... 2.3 4.28 

II, Non-Managerial Duties.................00-. 60.00 48.78 

I, ono bbs ters cadaescre denen 7.9 10.56 

23. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 35.9 26.78 
1. Supervisory relationships with teachers 

Tg, Ee ree are oe 17.6 13.89 

2. Supervisory relationships with pupils. . . 5.0 2.22 

3. Curriculum and supplies.............. 5.5 5.44 

EE ecoceeckhtines sate cons cuees 4.0 2.67 

i, SIS co av cwascuena canvass 3.8 2.56 

C’. Personal and Social Duties............... 10.7 11.44 

1. Professional growth and study......... 4.37 4.56 

EAE LES 3.27 3.44 

3. Miscellaneous personal and social duties 3.06 3.44 

Bh, US, vic 6 Ss4 vu ote we iasnsixevav 5.5 .00 














insure real reliability and, as a result, the averages of Table V should 
be interpreted in the light of the possibilities for error. 

By the use of the same checking devices mentioned above, an effort 
was made to determine the opinion of professors of school administra- 
tion relative to the proper distribution of the superintendent’s time in 
cities belonging to the two population groups under discussion. The 
returns on this request are so meagre as to be of slight value when used 
alone, but are nevertheless presented in Table VI. The average distri- 
bution for the smaller cities has been determined on the basis of ten 
reports which were returned in time to be used, while that for the larger 
cities was based on the judgments of nine professors of school adminis- 
tration. 

The extent and nature of the variations among the three distribu- 
tions, including first, the distribution of time based on actual practice 
as shown by the diaries; second, an average of the judgments of the 
superintendents as to what that distribution should be; and third, the 
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D1AGRAM I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
CITIES RANGING IN POPULATION FROM 2,500 To 8,000, As SHOWN BY 
PRACTICE, THE JUDGMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND THE JUDG- 
MENT OF PROFESSORS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
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distribution based on the figures provided by professors of school ad- 
ministration are shown for the smaller and larger cities in Diagrams I 
and II. Consider first Diagram I, picturing the situation for the smaller 
cities. 

The significant factor to be noted here is perhaps not so much the 
extent of the differences, but rather the remarkable similarity of the 
three distributions. As would be expected, variations between theory 
and practice are extreme in the cases of organization and supervision. 
Experimentation and study have not yet provided us with reliable in- 
formation regarding the proper place of the school administrator in a 
scheme of supervision. 

The amount of time actually spent in this work is fairly well 
indicated by such an analysis as the one on which this study is based. 
Whether the figures derived in this connection represent the proportion 
of the superintendent’s time that should be spent in supervision and 
improvement of instruction is another question. Those who have as- 
sumed responsibility for the establishment of principles and standards 
relating to administration and supervision have taken the position that 
much of the time of school administrators which rightfully should be 
given to problems of organization, supervision, and improvement of in- 
struction is used instead in caring for tasks arising in connection with 
the routine management of the school plant and instructional machin- 
ery. Within limits, this position is probably a proper one. However, 
one might be pardoned the suspicion that, if problems of supervision 
and similar ones are slighted by the superintendents in the field, they 
may as well receive undue emphasis by those who have been for some 
time removed from the work itself, and who view the problem largely 
from the standpoint of theory. 

With a recognition of the principle that theory, perhaps rightfully, 
tends to exaggeration in a direction in each case opposite to that repre- 
sented by actual practice, we may note with brief comment the most 
extreme differences not hitherto discussed which appear in the three dis- 
tributions. 

When the two major divisions of the outline are considered, we note 
a decreasing emphasis on the managerial phases of the work as we con- 
sider the figures in the order of practice, judgments of superintendents, 
and judgments of professors; with a correspondingly increasing empha- 
sis on functions largely non-managerial in nature. In this connection it 
should be observed that the non-managerial group is composed of those 
duties which for the most part call into play those qualities and skills 
engendered by the general cultural foundation and subsequent profes- 
sional training furnished by our teacher training institutions and gradu- 
ate schools of education. The performance of the duties listed as man- 
agerial may, in particular cases, make certain demands on these quali- 
ties and skills, but in general managerial duties include those functions 
which might be satisfactorily performed by any intelligent individual 
favored by a strong personality and some general experience in the 
administration of detail either in a school system or elsewhere. 

Association of this interpretation of the meaning of the major divi- 
sions of the outline with the differences in emphasis already noted leads 
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DIAGRAM II. DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
CITIES RANGING IN POPULATION FROM 10,000 To 30,000, as SHOWN BY 
PRACTICE, THE JUDGMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND THE JUDG- 
MENT OF PROFESSORS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
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naturally to the conclusion that theory tends in general to emphasize 
the importance of those functions which are most highly specialized and 
which require for their successful performance considerable training of 
a professional nature. 

When we consider the secondary items we note, as has already been 
suggested, that organization and supervision of instruction in actual 
practice receive considerably less emphasis than is accorded them by 
theory, while executive management which includes clerical work and 
office routine receives much more emphasis in practice than in theory. 

For the minor items’ few of the differences appear to be very signifi- 
eant. Superintendents in cities of this population group appear to be 
making fewer personal contacts with parents and pupils than seems 
advisable from the standpoint of theory, and from the same viewpoint 
they are enormously overemphasizing clerical routine. They seem to be 
devoting too little time to supervision other than that relating to special 
or extra-curricular activities, and to be spending more time than they 
should in actual classroom teaching. 

For the larger cities the discrepancies between theory and practice 
are for the two major divisions less exaggerated than those which occur 
in the figures for the cities of smaller population and school enrollment. 
Theoretically this group of men is permitted a larger emphasis on mana- 
gerial functions, while actually the average time spent is practically equal 
that for the smaller cities. When the secondary items are considered 
we note for organization and supervision the same discrepancies that 
appeared in Diagram I. In addition to this there appears to be a decided 
overemphasis on personal and social functions by these men when their 
practice is viewed in the light of theory. An examination of Table 
VIII*, which shows the discrepancies among the minor items, indicates 
that this seeming overemphasis is not restricted to any one of the three 
divisions of the personal and social group, but appears in each, with 
the largest variation between theory and practice appearing in the per- 
formance of miscellaneous personal and social duties. The same wide 
discrepancy between the per cent of time actually given to clerical work 
and the theoretical allotment of time to this function which appeared 
in the figures for the smaller cities is apparent in Diagram II. In a 
like manner the discrepancies in per cents of time given to executive 
relationships with pupils and parents and the variations for the minor 
divisions of supervision show much similarity. Other differences be- 
tween theory and practice which may possess some significance are 
shown for duties dealing with school census and attendance, survey and 
publicity, tasks connected with the handling of plant facilities and equip- 
ment, and school plant expansion. In each of these cases the theoretical 
allotment of time exceeds that for actual practice. In contrast to this 
is the apparent overemphasis on plant operation and maintenance. 

As has been suggested in an earlier division of the study, any distri- 
bution which is to be offered as a guide to superintendents in budgeting 
their time should make allowance for both theory and practice. Until 
we can develop means by which to determine experimentally the proper 


1See Table VII, page 42. 
"See Table VIII, page 46. 
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allotment of the superintendent’s time to the various functions for which 
he is held responsible, we must depend for data on two sources—actual 
practice and pooled opinion of those who are adjudged to be best in- 
formed on problems of school administration. Since for any particular 
duty or task, theory and practice tend to exaggerate in opposite 
directions the approximate per cent of time which may be assigned to it, 
we have assumed that the equitable allotment will be one which recog- 
nizes both theory and practice rather than either alone. 

For this study the sources of data are three in number. By means 
of the diaries it has been possible to determine the actual performances 
of the group of school superintendents under consideration, as well as 
the time allotted to each task, more accurately than is possible by any 
other device thus far utilized for investigations of this nature. The 
chances for error which enter into checking lists of various kinds are 
materially reduced by the diary which records the manner in which the 
superintendents spend their time rather than the manner in which they 
think they spend it. Recognizing the possibilities for error in a sampling 
as small as the one provided for this study, the reader can yet feel that 
the resulting averages are probably not less accurate than those derived 
from check lists which, though provided in large numbers, represent, at 
_ the best, opinions only. The latter device will, of course, make the 
better showing, statistically, but a statistical presentation cannot indi- 
cate the extent to which superintendents “guess,” or vary in their 
interpretations of the items making up the list. Furthermore, this 
statistical shortcoming applies largely to the time element and is not a 
serious limitation when one of the principal objectives is a list of the 
tasks performed by the superintendents. The relatively small sampling 
provided for this study probably furnishes us specifically or by impli- 
cation with a list composed of practically all tasks which superinten- 
dents of schools in cities of the sizes under discussion are called upon 
to perform. 

In addition to such data as are provided in the diaries relative to the 
time distributions, we are furnished some guidance as to the proper dis- 
tribution of the time of the superintendents by the opinions of these 
individuals themselves. There is much reason to believe that, when a 
superintendent is asked to assign to various duties the per cent of time 
that should be allotted to them, he is influenced by two factors: (1) the 
actual per cent of time that he gives or believes he gives to each of these 
functions, and (2) the amount and nature of the professional training 
which he has experienced with resulting ideas of theoretical standards. 

The third source of information, the judgments of professors in school 
administration, while in the last analysis based on experience, first or 
second hand, represents largely the farthest advance of theory as opposed 
to actual practice, and thus in a sense should tend to counterbalance 
the exaggerations which may appear under the latter condition. 

On the basis of the facts outlined above, and with the idea of reduc- 
ing the error due to small samplings, the three sources of data have 
been brought together in an attempt to develop a final theoretical dis- 
tribution of the time of superintendents in cities falling within the two 
population groups under consideration. 
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In the case of the smaller cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 
8,000 there were available the judgments of ten professors of school 
administration, the judgments of twenty-six Indiana school administra- 
tors, and the diaries of ten superintendents. Assuming that the first 
and last of these sources of data represent exaggerations in opposite 
directions, and that the superintendents themselves are affected in their 
judgments by both their practice and their professional training, there is 
reason to believe that the use of the forty-six distributions as described 
above furnishes an indication of what may in general be considered 
good practice in the distribution of the superintendent’s time. Statis- 
tically the figures of the resulting distribution are nothing other than 
the averages of those of the forty-six distributions treated individually, 
with a resulting weighting for the three sources of data of 10-26-10 in 
the order of judgments of professors of school administration, judg- 
ments of the superintendents themselves, and actual practice of the ten 
superintendents as indicated by their diaries. 

For the larger cities the number of distributions provided was limited 
to nine, twenty-three, and five for the judgments of professors of school 
administration, judgments of superintendents, and cases of actual prac- 
tice of the superintendents as indicated by their diaries, respectively. 
In order to provide a weighting comparable with that for the smaller 
cities, the average for the five cases of actual practice was thrown into 
the distribution four additional times, thus providing for the three 
sources of data, a weighting of 9-23-9, the approximate equivalent of 
10-26-10. 

In Tables VII and VIII are presented the average figures for each 
of three sources of data, and the figures of the final distribution, to- 
gether with their standard errors. These final figures may be inter- 
preted® in the following way. With reference to Table VII, for man- 
agerial functions the chances are 68 in 100 that the obtained average of 
47.01 does not diverge from the true average by more than + lg ay’ 
or by more than + 1.97. We can be practically certain that the true 
mean lies within the limits 47.01 + 3 x 1.97 (+3.¢ ay), or between 
41.10 and 52.92. In a like manner we can be certain that the true 
mean for non-managerial functions lies within the limits 52.99 + 
8 x 1.97, or between 58.90 and 46.98. When these two functions are 
placed in contrast, we note an overlapping between the limits 46.98 and 
52.92, and the question of the significance of the difference between the 
two obtained means arises. 

Applying the formula‘ for the reliability of the difference between 
two averages to those obtained for managerial and non-managerial 
functions we find the standard error of the difference to be 2.71. 

Interpreting the obtained difference of 5.98 in the light of its standard 
error, we may conclude that the chances are 97 in 100 that the true dif- 
ference will always be greater than zero; and that some significance 
may be attached to the fact that the per cent of time allotted to non- 
managerial duties is larger than the per cent of time given to mana- 





*Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. 120. Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1926. 
*Garrett, Henry E. Op. cit., p. 128. 
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TABLE VII.—PeErcentace 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF THE INDIANA 


SUPERINTENDENTS IN Cities RANGING IN PopuULATION FROM 2,500 To 
8,000 as DeTERMINED BY THE OPINIONS OF PROFESSORS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, THE OPINIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND ACTUAL 
PRACTICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS AS INDICATED BY THEIR DIARIES 




























































Per cent 
Assigned | Per cent 
by Pro- |Assigned | Per cent | Theoretical 
Duties fessors of} by the |as shown] Distribution 
School | Superin-|by actual 
Adminis-|tendents | Practice 
tration 
I. Managerial Duties............ 40.00 | 46.77 | 54.64 |47.01+1.97* 
A. Executive Management..... 28.5 33.58 | 43.25 |34.57+1.49 
1. Relations with the school 
OS Sere 3.9 3.65 4.82 | 3.974 .34 
2. Relations with executive 
officers. .... . 2.45 4.25 2.09 | 3.394 .40 
3. Relations with teachers. . 5.35 5.90 5.58 | 5.594 .55 
4. Relations with pupils. . 3.3 2.93 .55 | 2.504 .33 
5. Relations with parents . ‘ 2.2 2.16 .36 | 1.814 .17 
6. Relations with coéperat- 
ing agencies.......... 1.6 2.37 3.11 | 2.384 .24 
7. School census and atten- 
OS ay ae 1.4 1.53 62 | 1.314 .13 
8. Survey and publicity.... 2.4 2.60 3.64 | 2.792 .39 
9. Clerical ceed and office 
NN ie inn ace ails 4.1 5.37 18.25 | 7.89+1.14 
10. Miscellaneous executive 
CR ee ht aca 1.8 2.82 4.23 | 2.944 .32 
B. Business Management..... . 11.5 13.19 11.39 |12.444 .85 
1. Financial accounting and 
management......... 3.65 4.63 2.87 | 4.0384 .37 
2. Plant facilities and 
equipment........... 2.5 2.89 2.16 | 2.6724 .31 
. Plant operation and 
maintenance......... 3.05 3.65 4.91 | 3.774 .44 
4. School plant expansion..| 2.3 2.02 1.45 | 1.974 .29 
II. Non-Managerial Duties........ 60.00 | 53.2% 45.36 |52.99+1.97 
A. Organisation............... 7.9 9.15 1.80 | 7.284 .79 
B. Supervision and Improve-* 
ment of Instruction...... 35.9 28.77 | 26.00 |29.73+1.66 
1. Supervisory relationships 
with teachers and 
og ee 17.6 12.12 | 13.90 |13.69+1.21 
2. Supervisory relationships 
ee 5.0 4.78 1.12 | 4.04+ .69 
3. Curriculum and supplies. 5.5 4.76 3.62 | 4.684 .41 
Oi. MN ce wkd eaie ova 4.0 3.81 1.49 | 3.354 .39 
5. Special activities........ 3.8 3.3 5.87 | 3.974 .38 
C. Personal and Social Duties..} 10.7 10.00 11.72 |10.54+ .84 
1. Professional growth and 
a ee woe asec ess 4.37 4.50 2.97 | 4.134% .37 
2. Recreation........ F 3.27 2.82 2.27 | 2.79% .30 
3. Miscellaneous personal 
and social duties...... 3.06 2.68 6.48 | 3.624 .46 
ih occ aigan es noane a 5.50 5.31 5.84 | 5.44+1.04 











*Standard error of the mean. Garrett, Henry E., 


op. cit. p. 


121. 
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DIAGRAM III. DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF INDIANA SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN CITIES RANGING IN POPULATION FROM 2,500 To 8,000, IN PRAC- 
TICE AND THE THEORETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THEIR TIME, BASED ON 
THE JUDGMENT OF PROFESSORS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND PRACTICE 
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gerial duties. In a like manner we may determine the significance of 
the difference between the two averages of any pair of functions selected 
from one or any two of the several distributions. 

The large number of averages furnished by these distributions makes 
possible such an extended list of comparisons that a statistical presenta- 
tion of each can hardly be provided within the limits of this study. Con- 
sequently, in the absence of such statistical data, each difference noted 
should be interpreted in terms of the size of the two averages, the size 
of the difference, and the probable reliability or unreliability of the 
two distributions from which the averages are obtained. 

Recognizing the factors which must govern any interpretation of 
differences, we may now observe such discrepancies as appear to exist 
between the theoretical and actual distributions of the time of superin- 
tendents in cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 8,000. 

Diagram III pictures the differences for managerial and non mana- 
gerial functions between the theoretical distribution and that provided 
by a record of actual practice. For both major divisions Table VII 
shows'a difference of 7.63 per cent, with practice placing the emphasis 
on managerial functions and theory stressing the non-managerial divi- 
sion of the superintendent’s work. Observation would suggest that 
these obtained differences really represent true differences and as such 
deserve some attention.°® 

Likewise an examination of Diagram III, which also pictures the 
averages for the six secondary functions,—executive management, busi- 
ness management, organization, supervision, personal and social duties, 
and teaching—will disclose certain further discrepancies between theory 
and practice. In this diagram and in the figures of Table VII it is sug- 
gested that the group of superintendents under discussion is spending 
time in the performance of tasks which may be classified under the 
heading of executive management, which in part might better be given 
to organization and supervision of instruction. To a lesser extent they 
are probably overemphasizing the duties herein classified as personal 
and social and those listed under teaching. 

A study of the percentages for the minor items which are shown in 
Table VII indicates that practically all the discrepancy between theory 
and practice in executive management is the result of overemphasis on 
clerical work and office routine. A portion of this surplus time is drawn 
from other major divisions of the work and the remainder is used at the 
expense of executive relationships with parents and pupils. 

Differences between theory and practice on matters of business man- 
agement are apparently not significant, while the additional time re- 
quirement made by the theoretical distribution for supervision and the 
improvement of instruction is distributed among three minor items— 
supervisory relationships with pupils, curriculum and supplies, and 
testing. Theory and practice are approximately in agreement as to 
the per cent of time to be given to supervisory relationships with teach- 
ers and supervisors, while the time devoted to supervision of special 
activities seems to be somewhat overemphasized in practice. 


Statistically it can be shown that the chances are 81 in 100 that the real 
differences are greater than zero. 
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DIAGRAM IV. DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF INDIANA SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN CITIES RANGING IN POPULATION FROM 10,000 To 30,000, IN PRac- 
TICE AND THE THEORETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THEIR TIME, BASED ON 
THE JUDGMENT OF PROFESSORS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND PRACTICE 
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TABLE VIII.—Percentace DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF THE INDIANA 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN CiTrEs RANGING IN PopuLaATION FROM 10,000 To 
30,000 as DETERMINED BY THE OPINIONS OF PROFESSORS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, THE OPINIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND ACTUAL 
PRACTICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS AS INDICATED BY THEIR DIARIES 








Per cent 
Assigned | Per cent 
by Pro- |Assigned | Per cent | Theoretical 
Duties fessors of} by the | asshown| Distribution 
School | Superin-|by actual 
Adminis-|tendents | Practice 





tration 

I. Mangerial Duties............. 51.22 | 56.44] 53.31 |54.6141.5* 
A. Executive Management... .. 33.89 37.61 40.90 |37.52+1.70 

1. Relations with the school 
Aer 4.33 4.00 2.91 | 3.824 .24 

2. Relations with executive 
RE eee 5.67 6.50 5.04 | 6.00+ .46 
3. Relations with teachers. . 5.33 7.24 7.25 | 6.814 .78 
4. Relations with pupils.... 1.33 1.87 .72 | 1.504 .18 
5. Relations with parents. . 1.89 1.98 1.03 | 1.744 .21 

6. Relations with codperat- 
ing agencies.......... 2.89 3.24 3.85 | 3.294 .31 

7. School census and atten- 
CR ere ea dealers 1.44 1.68 17} 1.284 .15 
8. Survey and publicity... . 6.11 3.07 .94 | 3.264 .45 

9. Clerical work and office 
IG os bids ened 1.95 4.91 16.10 | 6.714 .97 

10. Miscellaneous executive 
"ER Reet at oe 2.95 3.12 2.89 | 3.114 .32 
B, Business Management... .... 17.33 18.83 12.41 |17.09+1.01 

1. Financial accounting and 
management......... 6.05 §.72 4.12 | 5.444 .41 

2. Plant facilities and 
equipment........... 3.50 4.19 95 | 3.344 .30 

3. Plant operation and 
maintenance......... 3.50 4.59 6.44 | 4.754 .37 
4. School plant expansion. . 4.28 4.33 .90 | 3.564 .41 
II. Non-Managerial Duties........ 48.78 | 43.56 | 46.69 |45.3941.5 
A. Organisation............... 10.56 10.00 2.11 | 8.39% .79 

B. Supervision and Improve- 
ment of Instruction...... 26.78 23.17 18.43 |22.92+1.47 


1. Supervisory relationships 
with teachers and 


ee 13.89 10.65 9.55 |11.06+ .51 
2. Supervisory relationships 
With pupils........... 2.22 2.50 .08 | 1.92+ .34 
3. Caden and supplies. 5.44 4.24 .79 | 3.764 .49 
sas caneaeesscexs 2.67 2.80 5.24 | 3.344 .61 
5. Special activities........ 2.56 2.98 2.77 | 2.844 .27 
C. Personal and Social Duties..} 11.44 10.00 | 26.15 |13.86+1.24 
1. Professional growth and 
Gs aesxees ERR 4.56 4.30 8.48 | 5.27+ .46 
2. Recreation.......s0.... 3.44 2.70 7.26 | 3.874 .57 
3. Miscellaneous personal 
and social duties...... 3.44 3.00 10.41 | 4.724 .70 
Sh, SR acc ae cewaeerns .00 .39 .00 .22+ .10 























*Standard error of the mean. Garrett, Henry E., op. cit., p. 121. 
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While there is little variation in the averages for personal and social 
duties, a comparison of the figures for the minor items under this head 
indicates that miscellaneous personal and social relationships are em- 
phasized at the expense of professional growth and study. 

When we turn to the second group of cities ranging in population 
from 10,000 to 30,000, an examination of Diagram IV and Table VIII 
reveals the fact that theory and practice are in rather close agreement 
on the relative amounts of time that should be devoted to managerial 
and non-managerial functions. Diagram IV, however, indicates cer- 
tain significant discrepancies between secondary items. Apparently 
there is a tendency in practice to extend the amount of time which 
theory would grant to personal and social duties, and to a less degree 
that allotted to executive management, with a resulting reduction in per 
cent of time allotted by the theoretical distribution to business manage- 
ment, organization, and supervision. 

When the minor items are considered, we note from Table VIII that 
practice lags behind theory in per cent of time given to the following 
items: executive relationships with pupils and parents, school census 
and attendance, survey and publicity, financial accounting and manage- 
ment, school plant facilities and equipment, school plant expansion, 
supervisory relationships with teachers, supervisory relationships with 
pupils and parents, and curriculum and supplies. On the other hand, 
an excess amount of time seems to be given by the superintendents as a 
group to clerical work and office routine, school plant operation and 
maintenance, testing, professional growth and study, recreation, and 
miscellaneous personal and social duties. 

Diagram V provides a comparison of the theoretical time distribu- 
tions of the superintendents of the smaller and larger cities for the two 
major and six secondary functions. Any interpretation of the differ- 
ences that appear in this diagram must recognize two factors: (1) the 
significance or lack of significance of the obtained differences, and (2) 
the variation in population of the cities making up each of the two 
groups. 

When the two major functions are considered it is apparent that 
the superintendents of the larger school system should theoretically give 
a proportionately larger amount of time to managerial functions than 
should the superintendents in the smaller cities. For non-managerial 
functions the reverse should theoretically be true. That the obtained 
differences of 7.6 per cent are of some significance is evide..ced by the 
fact that they are in both cases more than three times as large as their 
standard errors. Statistically we can be practically certain that the 
true differences are greater than zero’ and that theoretically the super- 
intendents of the larger schools should give a greater per cent of their 
time to managerial functions than should the superintendents of the 
smaller schools. Conversely, the latter will be expected to devote a 
larger per cent of their time to non-managerial duties than do the 
former. 

As was suggested above, the variation in population of the cities 
within each group must be considered in a discussion of the obtained 


*Garrett, Henry E., op. cit., p. 128. 
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differences. The division of the cities into the two groups was purely ar- 
bitrary, and as a result there is less difference in population between 
the largest city of the “small” group and the smallest city of the “large” 
group than between the extreme cities within either division. Conse- 
quently, the theoretical percentages should be thought of as belonging to 
the median cities of both groups rather than to any city lying within 
the population range of either division. Practically, we may say no 
more than that, with an increase in the size of the city, there should 
theoretically appear an increase in the per cent of time given to man- 
agerial duties as opposed to non-managerial duties. 

In the same way the differences in the per cents of time allotted to 
the secondary duties may be interpreted from Diagram V and Tables 
VII and VIII. Statistically the differences shown for business manage- 
ment, supervision and improvement of instruction, personal and social 
duties, and teaching are significant. For executive management and 
organization the relationships between the differences and their standard 
errors are such as to suggest that they are the result of chance and that 
they are consequently of little significance. 

When the distributions for the minor items shown in Tables VII 
and VIII are considered the differences will be found to be significant 
with respect to seven of the twenty-two duties. For relationships -with 
executive officers, relationships with codperating agencies, financial 
accounting and management, and school plant expansion, an increase 
in the size of the school should bring an increase in emphasis on the 
part of the superintendent. Conversely, relatively less emphasis will 
be placed on executive relationships with pupils, supervisory relation- 
ships with pupils, and supervision of special activities. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that, as we go from the 
smaller to the larger city, we should theoretically expect to find the 
superintendent giving an increased amount of attention to managerial 
functions, more particularly to business management. Emphasis on 
this last type of work would appear to be necessary because of in- 
creased demands for attention to matters of financial accounting and 
management and of school plant expansion. While the per cent of time 
allotted to executive management should theoretically remain approx- 
imately the same, certain significant changes should appear in the 
allotment of time to the various items making up this division. Ap- 
parently the superintendent of the larger school will find less time for 
direct relationships with teachers and pupils and, as a consequence, 
should increase the per cent of time given to relationships with his 
principals and other executive officers. 

Corresponding to the increased attention given to managerial 
functions there should come, with an increase in the size of the city, less 
emphasis on non-managerial functions occasioned by a reduction in the 
per cent of the total time given to supervision and improvement of in- 
struction and to teaching. Slightly more emphasis will be placed on 
personal and social duties in the larger cities but not enough to balance 
the reductions for supervisory duties and teaching. Minor items in- 
cluded under supervision and improvement of instruction which will be 
given a reduced amount of time are supervisory relationships with 
pupils and supervision of special school activities. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


I. An analysis of the tasks of public school superintendents in 
small Indiana cities indicates that, for the successful performance of 
the duties of the office, a broad general and professional education is 
necessary. Practically all phases of community and social life affect 
and are in turn affected by the official activities of the head of the local 
public school system. Government, business, industry, the church, the 
press, and miscellaneous institutions for the promotion of health, morals, 
culture, and proper use of leisure all make their appearance directly or 
indirectly in a summary of the functions of the superintendent of 
schools. 

II. On the strictly professional side, the work of the superinten- 
dent is becoming constantly more varied as our public schools develop 
in enrollment and curricula. The successful administration of even a 
small city school system demands an understanding on the part of the su- 
perintendent of numerous tasks related to employment of teachers, salary 
schedules, teacher loads, teacher rating, teacher training requirements, 
school census and attendance, research and survey methods and tech- 
niques, school publicity, personnel accounting, records and reports, office 
practice, school law, financial accounting, budgets, selection and pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment, school plant operation and maintenance, 
schoolhouse planning and construction, educational organization, curri- 
cula and courses of study, schedules of classes, supervision of instruction, 
tests and measurements, extra-curricular activities, classroom teaching, 
etc. 

III. Duties performed by superintendents in small Indiana cities 
may be rather satisfactorily classified as managerial or non-manager- 
ial. Non-managerial functions are those which for the most part call 
into play those qualities and skills engendered by the general cultural 
foundation and subsequent professional training furnished by our 
teacher training institutions and graduate schools of education. Log- 
ical subdivisions of this major division of the superintendent’s work 
are organization, supervision and improvement of instruction, teaching, 
and personal and social duties such as professional growth and study, 
recreation, and miscellaneous personal and social obligations. Manager- 
ial functions, on the other hand, may be thought of as those which, for 
the most part, may be satisfactorily performed by any intelligent in- 
dividual favored by a strong personality and some general experience 
in the administration of detail either in a school system or elsewhere. 
Managerial functions may be logically classified as those of executive 
management and those of business management. 

IV. In terms of the classification just described the more import- 
ant functions of the superintendent of schools in small Indiana cities 
may be listed as follows: 


A. Executive Management 


1. Establish and maintain proper relationships with the board of 
education. 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
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23. 
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25. 
26. 
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Establish and maintain an effective administrative organization 
thru proper relationships with principals. 

Prepare salary schedules and supervise distribution of teaching 
load. 

Confer with applicants for positions and recommend appoint- 
ments and dismissals. 

Prepare recommendations for teachers. 

Prepare and issue bulletins to principals and teachers. 


Establish and maintain proper administrative relationships with 
teachers. 


Rate teachers for administrative purposes. 

Handle cases of discipline. 

Establish and maintain proper relationships with the following co- 
operating agencies: Parent Teacher Association, churches, liter- 
ary clubs, Chautauqua organizations, farmers’ organizations, 
study clubs, Hi-Y, Boy Scouts, public library, Y.M.C.A., orphans’ 
home, American Playground Association. 


Arrange for the use of school property by outside agencies. 


Establish and maintain proper executive relationships with school 
patrons. 


Establish and maintain proper relationships with school attendance 
officers. 


Plan and supervise school exhibits. 

Prepare articles for newspapers and interview reporters. 
Receive visitors and conduct them about the school. 
Initiate and supervise problems of research and survey. 


Coéperate with other agencies on problems of research and in- 
vestigation. 


Devise or select record and report forms. 

Keep necessary office records. 

Attend to correspondence and other detailed office work. 
Prepare reports required by law. 


Establish and maintain proper relationships with officials of other 
school corporations. 


Establish and maintain proper relationships with state officials: 
State Department of Public Instruction, State Board of Ac- 
counts, State Fire Marshal. 


Direct school health work and establish and maintain proper 
relationships with public health officials. 


Establish and maintain proper relationships with law-enforcing 
officials. 


Receive and deal with book and supply salesmen. 

Prepare and deliver speeches in the capacity of school executive. 

Administer or supervise the administration of extra-curricular 
activities. 

Supervise and direct pupil accounting. 
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B. Business Management 


Check requisitions and supervise the selection and purchase of 
equipment. 

Receive and examine bids on supplies and equipment, and award 
contracts. 

Direct financial accounting. 

Prepare and submit school budget. 

Initiate and direct a bond issue. 

Supervise handling of special funds derived from athletics, dramat- 
ics, etc. 

Direct the assembling, arrangement, and installation of equip- 
ment. 

Direct janitor work. 

Inspect school property. 

Supervise alterations and repairs. 

Assist in preparation of building plans. 

Coéperate with architect, engineer, and contractor in building 
construction. 


C. Organization 


Plan and initiate reorganization of school system. 

Initiate and direct the development of courses of study. 

Secure and maintain the codperation of principals and teachers in 
matters affecting the organization of the school system. 

Develop school policies and objectives. 

Prepare programs and schedule of classes. 


D. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 


Plan and hold teachers’ meetings, general and special. 

Inspect teachers’ lesson plans. 

Observe instruction in regular classes. 

Prepare visiting list or schedule. 

Prepare notes or reports on class visitation. 

Hold supervisory conferences with teachers. 

Conduct regular monthly institutes. 

Address teachers’ institutes. 

Counsel with teachers in regard to training and professional im- 
provement. 

Give special attention to maladjusted pupils. 

Prepare examination lists or supervise such preparation. 

Select or supervise the selection of textbooks and other instruction- 
al supplies. ' 

Assist teacher in planning a particular course. 

Plan and initiate testing program. 

Direct or take charge of testing. 

Direct scoring of tests and tabulation of results or handle such 
work personally. 
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17. Study test results and initate remedial measures. 

18. Observe instruction in special activities—athletics, dramatics, or- 
chestra, etc. 

19. Assist in the training of pupils for special activities. 

20. Attend special activities. 

21. Assist in organizing extension classes. 


E. Personal and Social 


Attend institute or extension class as student. 

Attend State Teachers’ Association or other professional meeting. 

Attend summer school. 

Visit other schools for purpose of self-improvement. 

Read professional literature. 

Establish and maintain proper relationships toward such commun- 
ity and social organizations as lodges, American Legion, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, etc. 

7. Attend to personal and social obligations. 

8. Give certain amount of time to recreation. 


F. Teaching 


PrP ppm 


os 


Teach regular classes. 
Offer instruction in special activities. 
3. Act as substitute teacher. 


po 


V. For cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 8,000, ten super- 
intendents divide their time between the two major divisions of their 
work as follows: managerial duties, 54.64 per cent; non-managerial 
duties, 45.386 per cent. Executive management and business manage- 
ment make up the total allotted to managerial duties with 43.25 per 
cent and 11.39 per cent respectively. To the subdivisions listed as 
non-managerial the time allotments are as follows: organization, 1.80 
per cent; supervision and improvement of instruction, 26.00 per cent; 
personal and social duties, 11.72 per cent; and teaching, 5.84 per cent. 


VI. For cities ranging in population from 10,000 to 30,000, the 
per cent of the total time given to managerial functions is 53.31, and 
to non-managerial duties, 46.69 per cent. For executive management 
and business management, two subdivisions of the managerial group, 
the per cents of the total time given are respectively 40.90 and 12.41. 
To the four principal types of non-managerial functions the per cents 
of the total time allotted are as follows: organization, 2.11 per cent; 
supervision and improvement of instruction, 18.43 per cent; personal 
and social duties, 26.15 per cent; and teaching, 10.41 per cent. 


VII. Differences between the amount of time devoted to various 
functions during the school months and that given to the same duties 
for the vacation period suggest possibilities for a better adjustment of 
the working time of the average superintendent. With definite pro- 
vision made for a vacation of one to two weeks, and with a certain 
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amount of time allotted to professional growth and study, the superin- 
tendent may well be guided in the planning of the remainder of his 
summer’s work by the principle that duties that are as well performed 
during the summer as during the winter should be reserved for the 
former period. Changes in organization may be planned and developed 
during this period; much clerical work and office routine not demand- 
ing immediate attention during the school months may be deferred until 
after the close of school, thus leaving additional time for supervision 
and other duties of a strictly professional nature; the selection, pur- 
chase, and arrangement of plant facilities and equipment may be largely 
eared for during the ‘‘vacation’’; and likewise is there opportunity at 
this time for concentration on budgets and accounting, and statistical 
summaries and reports, problems which demand personal attention over 
extended periods of time free from managerial details incident to the 
daily school program. Nor should the opportunity for the planning and 
development of special studies looking to the improvement of schoo! 
efficiency be overlooked during this time, when relatively long periods 
of uninterrupted work may be provided for. 


VIII. There is evidence that in the judgment of the superintend- 
ents themselves an excess amount of time is being devoted to manager- 
ial functions, more particularly to executive management. The dis- 
crepancy in the figures for the smaller cities is, for the most part, 
accounted for by the large amount of time devoted to routine clerical 
work. Whereas in practice the per cent of time given to clerical work 
and office routine is 18.25, the superintendents themselves would allot 
to this type of work only 5.37 per cent of the total time. A reduction 
in the amount of time given to clerical work should, in the opinions of 
the superintendents, leave additional time for duties related to organi- 
zation and to supervision and improvement of instruction, more parti- 
cularly to the former. In practice the superintendents in cities ranging 
in population from 2,500 to 8,000 are devoting to organization 1.8 per 
cent of their time, while according to the opinions of these officials this 
type of work should be allotted 9.15 per cent of the total. 


IX. For the larger cities the per cent of the time assigned to 
managerial functions in practice is approximately the same as that 
which the superintendents would set up as theoretically proper. However, 
there is evidence that they feel that much of the time now given to 
clerical work should be devoted to tasks related to business management. 
Whereas practice allots 16.10 per cent of the total time to clerical work 
and office routine and 12.41 per cent to business management, the super- 
intendents would in theory assign 4.91 per cent to the former and 18.83 
per cent to the latter. For the non-managerial functions the superin- 
tendents would have more emphasis placed on organization and super- 
vision, and less emphasis on personal and social duties than is actually 
assigned them in practice. 


X. When the distribution of the time of the superintendent, as set 
up by professors of school administration for cities ranging in size from 
2,500 to 8,000, is compared with that taken from the records of actual 
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practice still larger discrepancies are noted. For managerial duties the 
per cent of time allotted by the professors of school administration is 
40.00 as opposed to 54.64 per cent given in actual practice. This leaves 
a theoretical assignment of 60 per cent to non-managerial functions 
as compared with 45.36 per cent in practice. Major differences appear 
in the assignments to clerical work and office routine, organization, and 
supervision and improvement of instruction. Like the superintendents, 
the professors would reduce materially the amount of time given to the 
first type of work and increase that assigned to organization and super- 
vision. 


XI. For the larger cities the assignments of time to the two major 
functions provided by the professors of school administration is approx- 
imately the same as those indicated by practice. An examination of 
the per cents allotted to certain of the secondary and minor items re- 
veals, however, certain rather important discrepancies. Much of the 
time actually given to clerical work and office routine by the superin- 
tendents should in the opinion of the professors of school administration 
be assigned to business management, while the time devoted to duties 
of organization and supervision should be increased at the expense of 
that given to personal and social duties and to teaching. 


XII. A distribution of the time of the superintendent which is to 
be offered as a guide for the better budgeting of his time should recog- 
nize both the generally accepted principles of school administration and 
the limitations in practice of the applications of these principles. An 
equitable distribution which may be used as a guide by the superinten- 
dent in the budgeting of his time would seem to be one that recognizes 
the judgments of experts in school administration, the judgments of the 
superintendents, and conditions of actual practice. 


XIII. For cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 8,000 the 
theoretical distribution assigns to managerial duties 47.01 per cent of 
the total, and to non-managerial duties 45.39 per cent of the total. To 
executive management and business management, the two divisions of 
the managerial work, the assignments are 34.57 per cent and 12.44 per 
cent, respectively. The four divisions of the non-managerial group— 
organization, supervision and improvement of instruction, personal and 
social duties, and teaching—receive, respectively, assignments of 17.28 
per cent, 29.73 per cent, 10.54 per cent, and 5.44 per cent. 


XIV. For cities ranging in population from 10,000 to 30,000 the 
theoretical distribution assigns to managerial duties 54.61 per cent of 
the total, and to non-managerial duties 45.39 per cent of the total. To 
executive management and business management, the two divisions of 
the managerial work, the assignments are 37.52 per cent and 17.09 per 
cent, respectively. The four divisions of the non-managerial group— 
organization, supervision and improvement of instruction, personal and 
social duties, and teaching—receive, respectively, assignments of 8.39 
per cent, 22.92 per cent, 13.86 per cent, and .22 per cent. 


XV. When the theoretical distribution of the time of the superin- 
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tendent in cities ranging in population from 2,500 to 8,000 is compared 
with the distribution recorded for actual practice, certain rather sig- 
nificant discrepancies are noted. Theoretically the superintendents 
should reduce the amount of time they are giving to managerial duties 
and increase that given to non-managerial functions. 

This would have to be accomplished by a rather decided reduction 
in the amount of time devoted to executive management inasmuch as 
the theoretical assignment to business management is slightly larger 
than that recorded for practice. Differences between the theoretical 
assignments to the special tasks classified under executive management 
and the assignments shown in practice are all relatively insignificant 
except in the case of clerical work and office routine. Consequently, if 
the balance between managerial functions and non-managerial functions 
advocated is to be achieved in practice, there must be considerable re- 
duction in the amount of time given to this latter type of work. Such 
reduction can, of course, be brought about only thru the employment of 
efficient clerical assistants, the proper organization of the office, and 
effective delegation of all such work as can be handled by competent 
clerks. 

The major part of the time saved for non-managerial functions in 
the programs of these superintendents should, according to the theo- 
retical distribution, be assigned to tasks related to the organization of 
the school system. Slightly more time might be given to supervision 
and improvement of instruction and slightly less to personal and social 
duties. The per cent of time that the superintendent should theoretic- 
ally spend in teaching is practically equivalent to that spent in practice. 


XVI. For the larger cities the division of time between managerial 
and non-managerial functions as indicated by practice is approximately 
the equivalent of that shown by the theoretical distribution. For the 
tasks in the secondary classification certain differences are, however, 
to be noted. Apparently a portion of the time assigned to tasks 
related to executive management should be given to business manage- 
ment. An examination of the assignments to the items making up the 
division designated as executive management suggests that the theo- 
retical distribution for all managerial tasks would be approximated if 
provision could be made for a reduction in the amount of time given to 
clerical work and office routine, for the assignment of a portion of the 
time saved to school census and attendance and to survey and publicity, 
and for the transfer of the remainder of the time to tasks related to 
business management, more particularly those associated with plant 
facilities and equipment and school plant expansion. 

With respect to non-managerial duties, the theoretical distribution 
could be arrived at by a rather decided reduction in the amount of time 
given to miscellaneous personal and social duties and to some extent 
in the amount given to recreation, with a resulting increase in the pro- 
portion of time given to supervision and organization, more particularly 
to the latter. 


XVII. A comparison of the theoretical time distributions set up 
for the two groups of cities suggests that, as we go from the smaller to 
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the larger city, we should expect to find the superintendent giving an 
increased amount of attention to managerial functions, more particularly 
to business management. Emphasis on this last type of work would 
appear to be necessary because of increased demands for attention to 
matters of financial accounting and management and of school plant 
expansion. While the per cent of time allotted to executive manage- 
ment should theoretically remain approximately the same, certain sig- 
nificant changes should appear in the allotment of time to the various 
items making up this division. Apparently the superintendent of the 
larger school will find less time for direct relationships with teachers 
and pupils and, as a consequence, will increase the per cent of time that 
he gives to relationships with his principals and other executive officers. 











Part II. Duties of Indiana County School 
Superintendents 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of the Study 


THE motive for this study is the same as that which prompted the 
investigation of the work of the city superintendent reported in the 
preceding pages of this bulletin. It is the belief of the writers that such 
an analysis of the duties of the county superintendents as is herein 
presented should help to clarify the functions of these officials and at 
the same time provide impetus and guidance for the more effective 
budgeting of their working time. Moreover, it should serve as a prac- 
tical guide for those who are responsible for the planning and develop- 
ing of courses of study for the training of prospective county superin- 
tendents. Specific questions for which the results of the investigation 
furnish fairly reliable answers are as follows: 


1. What are the specific tasks that Indiana county superintendents 
are called upon to perform? 

2. What is the nature of the classification into which these functions 
fall? 

3. How do superintendents actually apportion their time among the 
divisions of this classification? 

4. What variations appear in the distributions of the superintendent’s 
working time for the school months and for the vacation period? 

5. What is a reasonably acceptable distribution that may be used as 
a guide by the superintendents in budgeting their time? 

6. Where do discrepancies between theory and practice occur? 


Methods Employed in the Development of the Study 


Data relating to the actual practice of county superintendents in 
Indiana were secured from diaries kept by these officials. Twenty of 
a total of ninety-two superintendents codperated in the work by keeping 
accurate records of the distribution of their time to their various duties. 
Each superintendent who signified his willingness to assist in the in- 
vestigation was asked to keep a diary for one week in each of three 
months. In order to insure that the diaries would be sufficiently de- 
tailed, a special form was furnished as a guide. This form provided 
space for the amount of time given to a particular task, the place at 
which the work was performed, and the exact nature of the duty. 

The diaries used in assembling the data reported in this study 
represent the contributions of twenty superintendents each of whom 
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provided a report for one or more weeks. The diaries provide a record 
for fifty-seven weeks in all, with assignments to the various months as 
indicated in Table IX. 

Table X shows the names of the twenty counties represented in the 
study, the school enumeration of each for 1928, and the number of weeks 
for which records were kept. The median school enumeration of all 
Indiana counties, exclusive of school towns and school cities, is 4,040 
and the median for the twenty counties represented in the study is 
4,271. The number of counties from which reports were received was 
approximately twenty-two per cent of all counties in the state and 
their total school enumeration was slightly more than twenty-three per 
cent of the school enumeration for the state. The twenty counties are 
geographically well distributed thruout the state. 

In the light of the facts just enumerated it would appear that data 
taken from the diaries could be considered representative with respect 
to the location of the counties, their educational task, and the months 
represented. 

The diaries received from the twenty county superintendents were 
analyzed and a list of all the duties performed was prepared. These 
duties were then grouped in what appeared to be the most logical 
classification, and the allotment of time to each function was determin- 
ed for each superintendent and for the typical superintendent represen- 
ted by the average of the twenty figures reported. 

For the purpose of comparing practice with theory, each superin- 
tendent in Indiana was asked to indicate on a form provided for the 
purpose what might be considered a fair distribution of the working 
time of the Indiana county superintendent. Twenty-five responses were 
returned in time to be included in the study. 

On the basis of the information contained in the diaries and from 


TABLE IX.—Disrrisution spy Montus oF THE WEEKLY ReEcoRDS SUBMITTED 
BY TWENTY County SUPERINTENDENTS 
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TABLE X.—Counties REPRESENTED IN THE Strupy, ENUMERATION OF 
Eacu For 1928, Exctustve or Scnoot Towns anp Scuoou Cities, AND 
NuMBER or WEEKS For Watcn Reports WERE PROVIDED 














Number of Weeks 
County School Enumera- for Which Reports 
tion of 1928* Were Provided 
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*Annual report of the Department of Public Instruction of the State of Indiana 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1928, pp. 18-19 


the figures obtained from the theoretical time distribution submitted by 
the superintendents, an attempt has been made to answer the six 
questions previously enumerated. 


Limitations of the Study 


The limitations of this study are similar in nature to those already 
discussed in the division of the bulletin dealing with the duties of city 
superintendents and will not be considered in detail here. It is the 
feeling of the writers that the diaries were sufficiently representative to 
provide a list of all important tasks performed by Indiana county super- 
intendents and at the same time to furnish a fairly reliable indication 
of the manner in which the typical superintendent distributes his time 
in practice. 

The relatively meager response of the superintendents to the ques- 
tionnaire relating to the theoretical distribution of the county superin- 
tendent’s time suggests that differences noted between theory and 
practice may not always be as significant as they appear. Consequent- 
ly, an effort has been made to indicate statistically the extent of the re- 
liability of the more important averages and differences and to inter- 
pret others in the light of the probable true averages and differences 
rather than in the light of those actually obtained from the data of the 
questionnaires. 
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DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS AS INDICATED BY 
PRACTICE 


An analysis of the diaries submitted by the twenty county superin- 
tendents provided a list of approximately 325 tasks performed by these 
officials. On the basis of this list, the following outline of the function 
of the county superintendent was developed: 


I. Administrative Duties 

1. Administrative relationships with the State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Administrative relationships with township trustees 
School census and attendance 
Administrative relationships with principals 
Administrative relationships with teachers 
Administrative relationships with patrons 
Administrative relationships with coédperating agencies 
School publicity and research activities 
Recording and reporting 
Clerical and office routine 
II. Business Management 

1. Financial accounting and management 

2. Supervision and inspection of school plant operation, mainten- 

ance, and expansion 

III. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction. 
Observation of instruction 
Supervisory conferences with principals 
Supervisory conferences with teachers 
Supervision of institute and extension work 
Supervision of textbooks and supplies 
. Supervision of special activities 
. Testing 
IV. Personal and Relational Activities 

1. Professional growth and study 

2. Recreation 

3. Community leadership 

4. Attention to personal affairs 


The above outline is similar to that set up for the duties of the 
city superintendents in that it is an outgrowth of an analysis of the 
tasks actually performed by the county superintendents. The headings 
used are those which seem best to describe the various groups of func- 
tions. They were selected without particular regard for previous efforts 
at classification of the duties of the office. Literature relating to the 
duties of the county superintendent is relatively scarce, and such 
classifications of duties as have been made are the result of analyses of 
powers and duties as set out by law, of observation, and of theorizing, 
rather than of studies of actual conditions. The following quotations 
indicate the general nature of previous efforts at classification: 

“County superintendents of schools perform a variety of functions, 
administrative, supervisory, and judicial.’” 


—_ 
SLE SNS P wp 


NOT Pe yp 


1Dutton, Samuel T., and Sneddon, David. The Administration of Public Educa- 
tion in the United States, p. 82. The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
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“The duties of the office may be roughly grouped under three heads: 
administrative, advisory, and supervisory . . . . The county super- 
intendent should be able to differentiate between the tasks that are ad- 
ministrative, advisory, or supervisory, although all three kinds may be 
involved in the same situation.” 

“From a beginning that involved a few clerical or mechanical ad- 
ministrative duties, the county superintendent has advanced in powers 
and duties until in most cases his functions touching education are 
noteworthy. They may be classified helpfully along the same lines as 
those of the state superintendent. In the administrative field he is 
found making an annual report to the state superintendent, preparing 
the teachers’ payroll for the county treasurer, notifying districts of the 
amount of school funds apportioned to them or actually making such 
apportionment, distributing blanks for reports of teachers or district 
officers, filling vacancies in district boards, seeing that all children in 
school are vaccinated, administering oaths to and executing bonds of 
directors. In the judicial realm it is his business to hear appeals from 
the decisions of boards of directors, to suspend teachers or trustees, 
revoke licences, and pass upon disputes over district boundaries and 
petitions for change of district lines. It is possible that in some of these 
judicial functions a professional element appears, but it is not prom- 
inent. As an inspector the county superintendent examines school 
property and premises, orders repairs and alterations of the same, 
sometimes sets his own teachers’ examinations and issues certificates 
to those who meet his requirements, examines and graduates students 
from the elementary schools. As a supervisor he enforces the use of 
the course of study, even prepares it, holds teachers’ institutes, meet- 
ings of directors, and public gatherings in promotion of greater interest 
in education. He has general supervision of the schools of his county 
and is time and again enjoined by law to visit them.’”” 

“The county superintendent in Indiana is a quasi-administrative 
officer, charged with the general superintendence of all the schools in 
his county which are not separately organized as a town or city school 
system. 

“The county superintendency was created in 1873. It is now a 
four-year office, with certain legal qualifications for eligibility, including 
the possession of a proper license issued by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The county superintendent is elected by the township trustees 
of the county. Since the township trustee is elected on a political party 
ballot, it usually happens that party affiliation becomes a paramount 
issue when candidates for the county superintendency are considered by 
the township trustees. 

“The administrative work of the county schools is shared between 
the county superintendent and the township trustee, most of the actual 
authority being given the trustee. He (the trustee) employs the 
teachers, and attends to all matters involving school finance, such as the 
purchase of supplies, the erection of buildings, the making of the budget 


*Boraas, Julius, and Selke, George A. Rural School Administration anda 
Supervision, p. 28. D. C. Heath and Company, 1926. 

* Cook, William A. Federal and State School Administration, p. 174-5. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1927 
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and tax levy. The county superintendent is charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising the teachers, and issuing their success grades. He 
is the official medium of communication between the state superintendent 
of public instruction and subordinate school officers and schools. He 
is responsible for making the annual reports to the state superintendent 
concerning the statistical information of the schools of his county. He 
is the channel by which matters of controversy reach higher educational 
authorities, and his opinion must first be obtained in such contro- 
versies.’”™ 

There would appear to be rather general agreement on two of the 
major divisions of the superintendents’ work, namely, administrative 
and supervisory functions. Aside from these there is apparently a 
feeling on the part of those who have dealt with the subject that a 
large share of the work of the county superintendent is advisory or 
judicial in nature, and that a classification of the functions of the office 
should include a heading of this kind. To one writer, at least, there is 
still another major division of the work, which may be designated as 
inspection. 

The names of the divisions of the work are, of course, of minor 
importance as long as there is a common understanding of the meaning 
of each heading. For the purposes of this study the functions which 
are judicial or advisory in nature have been classified under adminis- 
trative duties or business management, principally the former. Such 
tasks as are performed by the county superintendent in the réle of an in- 
spector are classified as supervision or business management depending 
upon the objectives in view in the performance of the work. 

In all cases the purpose has been to classify each particular duty 
so as to encourage proper thinking on the part of the superintendents 
regarding its real purpose. While many of the tasks performed by the 
county superintendents in the handling of institute and extension work, 
textbooks and supplies, and tests and testing programs, may on first 
thought appear to be administrative in nature, their end purpose, in 
theory at least, is the improvement of instruction. Consequently, they 
have been placed in this category. 

In the minds of the writers, the Indiana county superintendent may 
act as a school administrator, much as does the superintendent of 
schools in a city system; he may serve as a business manager in a 
capacity similar to that of the same officer in a city school system; he 
may act as a supervisor; and in addition he will find it necessary to 
perform certain personal and relational activities, many of which are 
only remotely related to his educational work, but which will, neverthe- 
less, occupy a portion of his regular working day. 

As an administrator it is his function to insure the proper working 
of the county school system as a unit of the larger state organization, 
and at the same time to provide for the codrdination and smooth 
operation of the local units making up the county system. As a busi- 
ness manager he is responsible for school funds, financial budgeting and 


accounting, and the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 


* Report of the Indiana Rural Education Survey Committee, p. 51. William B. 
Burford Company, Indianapolis, 1926. 
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county school plant and its equipment. In the capacity of a supervisor 
he will observe instruction, counsel with principals and teachers relative 
to the improvement of the work, supervise institutes and other devices 
for training teachers in service, assume large responsibility for the 
selection of textbooks and other teaching aids, assist in the planning 
and carrying out of extra-curricular activities, and supervise the meas- 
urement of pupil achievement. In the performance of personal and 
relational activities he will take advantage of every opportunity for 
professional growth; he will insure his most efficient service to the state 
by a judicious allotment of time to recreation; he will assume a promin- 
ent position in worthy community activities; and he will care for such 
personal obligations as his position and social standing require. 

An examination of the following detailed list of duties will reveal 
the fact that the county superintendent, like the chief administrator in 
a city system, must, if he is to give genuinely effective service, have a 
thoro knowledge of all phases of school administration and supervision, 
and at the same time be sufficiently well informed in all fields of human 
endeavor to be able to relate properly the activities of these fields to 
his purely technical task of managing the schools of his county. 
More important, he must be sufficiently well informed to be able to 
organize and direct the organization of the educational system as to 
anticipate the political, social, and economic problems of the future. 


A Classified List of the Duties of Indiana County School 
Superintendents 
I. Administrative Duties 
1. Administrative relationships with the State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Attended meeting of State Board of Education 
Checked license record cards with state inspector 
Conferred with state department officials relative to: 
Extension courses 
State aid 
Licenses 
Inspection of schools 
New type tests 
Inspected school with the state inspector 
2. Administrative relationships with township trustees 
Attended meeting of: 
County board of education 
Board of township trustees 
Conferred with township trustees relative to: 
Books and supplies 
General school conditions 
Difficulty between teacher and patron 
Legal matters 
Transportation 
School discipline 
Township classification 
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Petition 
Tenure law 
Employment of teachers 
School enumeration 
Courses of study 
Purchase of supplies 
Minimum wage 
Attendance 
State aid 
Tax rate 
Poor relief 
Health conditions 
Transfers 
Athletics 
Planned for meeting of county board of education 
Recorded results of meetings of county board of education 
Traveled to interview trustee 
School census and- attendance 
Checked attendance cards 
Conferred with attendance officer about: 
Cases of truancy 
Honor rolls 
Release cases 
Census system 
Enumeration check 
Epidemic 
Court cases 
Monthly reports 
Conferred with candidate for attendance officer’s position about: 
Examination 
Attendance laws 
Permit 
Counted attendance 
Directed work of attendance officer 
Planned work with attendance officer 
Administrative relationships with principals 
Attended: 
Principals’ meeting 
Meeting of Principals’ Club 
Conferred with principal about: 
Communication from State Department 
Retarded pupils 
Teachers 
Supplies 
Change of position 
Attendance cases and delinquencies 
Staff morale 
Corporal punishment case 
Release of child from school 
Promotion of child 
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Principals’ conference 

Semi-annual examination 

Class schedule 
Interviewed applicant for principalship 
Administrative relationships with teachers 
Arranged for meeting of trustee and prospective teacher 
Checked old records for a teacher 
Conferred with applicant for position 
Conferred with teacher about: 

Mid-year reports 

Violation of law 

School attendance 

Teacher retirement fund 

Licenses 

Contract 

Tenure suit 

Compulsory provision of texts by parents 

Minimum daily wage 

Extension work 

Supplies 

Permit 

Epidemic 

Athletics 

Experience voucher 

State department bulletin 
Conferred with teachers’ agency relative to vacant teaching 

positions 

Helped teacher prepare papers for renewal of license 
Issued bulletins to teachers 
Prepared: 

Blanks for cancellation of indefinite contract 

Record of experience of teachers 

Schedule of teachers’ salaries 
Secured substitute teachers 
Traveled to interview prospective teacher 
Wrote recommendations for teachers 
Administrative relationships with patrons 
Conferred with patron about: 

Securing an attorney 

Grievance 

Transportation 

Promotion system 

Eighth grade examination 

Transfer 

Pupil failure 

Opening an abandoned school 

Teachers’ licenses 

Release of child from school 

Dismissal of teacher 

Community programs 
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Progress of children 
Traveled to visit complaining parent 
Administrative relationships with coéperating agencies 
Addressed Parent Teacher Association meeting 
Arranged for transfer with trustee of another county 
Attended: 
Committee meeting to plan Purdue short course 
Meeting of Indiana High School Athletic Association Board 
of Control 
Library board meeting 
Parent Teacher Association meeting 
Checked booklets of members of 4-H clubs and reported scores 
to the county agent 
Conferred with: 
County health officer 
President of county historical association 
Representative of Purdue University concerning eradica- 
tion of barbary plant 
Member of historical society 
Probation officer 
County agricultural agent about: 
A plan to extend work in vocational agriculture 
His reappointment 
Farm bureau meetings 
Use of farm records in schools 
4-H fair 
County nurse relative to: 
Contagious diseases in school 
Health program 
State librarian 
Representative of parochial schools 
Superintendent of city school systems 
Other county superintendents 
City librarian relative to circulating supplementary reader 
library 
County librarian 
Planned final letter in race for a place on the Board of Control 
of the Indiana High School Athletic Association 
Prepared address for meeting of Parent Teacher Association 
Read Parent Teacher Association materials 
Traveled to: 
Parent Teacher Association meeting 
Purdue University with the county agricultural agent 
Worked on: 
Program for County Parent Teacher Association meeting 
New constitution of county council of Parent Teacher 
Association 
School publicity and research activities 
Checked average salaries for township, town, and city sup- 
erintendents in Indiana 
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Conferred with reporter about: 
Inspection results 
List of county teachers 
Condemnation of building by Board of Health 
Board meeting transactions 
News of office 
Conferred with individual making a county map 
Filled out a questionnaire 
Prepared: 
A newspaper report on attendance in rural schools 
A notice for daily paper 
Newspaper article on the sale of Christmas seals 
Notes on duties of county superintendents 
Studied mid-year grades to see how well they conformed to 
the normal curve 
Tabulated data from questionnaires 
Worked on: 
Handwriting study to be used at Institute 
History of the schools of a township with an ex-trustee 
Recording and reporting 
Assisted trustee with annual report 
Checked: 
Trustee’s annual report 
Office records 
Teachers’ monthly reports 
Enumeration reports 
Compiled information for high school reports 
Helped: 
Trustee put books in order for State Board of Examiners 
Principal on high school reports 
Prepared: 
Data for annual report to the State Department 
Success grade schedules 
Report to State Board of Accounts 
State aid report 
Recorded: 
Licenses 
High school credits 
Names and grades of eighth grade graduates 
Sent notices to teachers whose monthly reports were past due 
Studied State Department announcements and report forms 
Tabulated teachers’ reports 
Worked on: 
Office records 
Monthly report 
Success grades 
Trustee’s annual report 
State report 
Clerical and office routine 
Addressed envelopes 
Answered correspondence 
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Checked: 
Licenses 
List of books for local dealers 
Records of applicants for scholarships 
Teachers licenses 
Permanent files 
Cleaned office 
Conferred with: 
Local merchant about addresses of students 
Township enumerator 
Hack driver 
Assessor 
Secretary about: 
Office work 
Supplies 
Janitor of office building 
Delivered books 
Examined bulletins and catalogs 
Explained teacher tenure law 
Filed licenses and miscellaneous papers 
Graded eighth grade manuscripts 
Issued work permits 
Mimeographed form letters 
Moved office equipment 
Packed books 
Planned: 
Indexing of work cards 
Work for the day 
Work of secretary 
Eighth grade examination 
Prepared: 
List of teachers of the county 
Examination lists for distribution 
Transcripts of credits 
New courses of study for distribution 
Distribution sheets for eighth grade examination 
List of texts issued to trustees 
List of high school seniors 
Read: 
School law on various topics 
Mail 
Proof of list of pupils completing eighth grade 
Signed: 
Diplomas 
Certificates of attendance 
Honor rolls 
Spent time on miscellaneous office work 
Supplied information from office files 
Telephoned 
Traveled to and from the office 
Worked on county directory 
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II. Business Management 
1. Financial accounting and management 
Approved bills of expense 
Assisted: 

Attorney in preparing mandate requiring county council 
to make appropriation for county superintendent’s travel 
expense 

Trustee on budget 

Attended: 

Meeting of county commissioners 

Meeting of accounting board at the auditor’s office 

Meeting of trustee and an official from the State Board of 
Accounts 

Meeting of county council to discuss questions of mileage 
for county superintendent 

Checked: 

State aid voucher 

Council appropriation at the auditor’s office 

Trustee’s cash book 

County agent’s claim 

County attendance officer’s claim 

Budget balances with the auditor 

Invoices 

School supplies 

Conferred with: 
County auditor about: 
New school budget 
Tax levy 

Clerk in treasurer’s office 

Member of county council 

Trustee about: 

A hearing before the tax board 
Lack of funds thru bank failure 
State aid question 

Attorney relative to: 

An appropriation 
Compulsory provision of textbooks 

Juvenile judge about school cases 

President of school board and others about annexation 
misunderstanding 

Official from the State Board of Accounts 

Citizen about taxes 

Deposited money: 
In the school fund 
For Indiana University Extension 
Paid monthly bills 
Prepared: 
Budget for county attendance officer 
State aid claims 
Purchased office furniture 
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Signed: 
Claims against office of county superintendent 
Voucher 


Supervision and inspection of school plant operation, mainten- 
ance, and expansion 
Checked plans for a new school building 


Conferred with: 
An architect about building plans 
Trustees, architects,-and contractor about a new building 
Officers of the State Board of Health and the State Board 
of Accounts about a new building 
Attorney about: 
Outlining for a trustee the procedure necessary to 
start a building program 
A bond issue 
Electrician on a new school building 
Bonding company relative to financing a new building 
Petitioners for a new building 
Trustee and lawyers representing the State Board of 
Accounts relative to a new building 
Principal about equipment 
Janitor about his work 


Inspected: 

Building generally 

Recently added pictures 

Heating plant and toilets 

Effect of oiling floors 

Sewage system 

New construction 

Janitor service 

Science equipment 

Library supplies 

Shop equipment 

Water supply 
Planned seating for a new building 
Prepared plans for starting a building program 
Read law concerning the construction of new school buildings 
Traveled for purpose of inspection 


III. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 


1. 


Observation of instruction 

Checked program and schedule of classes 
Conducted an examination 

Inspected assignments and pupils’ work 
Observed instruction 

Planned schedule for visiting schools 
Recorded notes made on work observed 
Taught a class for purposes of demonstration 
Traveled for purpose of observing instruction 
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. Supervisory conferences with principals 


Conferred with: 
Principal at school after observing instruction 
Principal at office on matters largely supervisory such as 
Organization of school 
Courses of study 
Schedule of classes 
Supervisory conferences with teachers 
Conferred with teacher: 
After observing work 
At office on matters largely supervisory 
Held teachers’ conference after visiting schools 
Supervision of institute and extension work 
Attended institute classes or sessions 
Checked: 
Institute records 
Book orders for institute 
Conferred with: 
Other county superintendents about institute plans 
Music instructor for institute work 
Applicant for position as extension class instructor 
Teacher about institute extension work 
Engaged instructor for institute work 
Planned for county institute 
Prepared final report of institute work for Indiana University 
Extension Division 
Presided at township institute 
Recorded attendance at township institute 
Studied institute assignments 
Traveled to attend institute 
Visited and supervised institute classes 
Wrote recommendations for institute workers 
Supervision of textbooks and supplies 
Arranged: 
Table of supplementary readers 
With book dealers for distribution of school books 
Checked supplementary reading material and supplies in schoo! 
visited 
Conferred with a teacher about: 
Textbooks 
Purchase of supplies 
Use of busy work 
Conferred with representative of book or supply company 
Examined textbooks offered for adoption 
Inspected school library 
Planned county high school library list 
Provided supplementary and reference work for a teacher 
Selected a list of books for a library 
Studied a list of newly adopted high school texts 
Worked on book list for the current year 
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6. Supervision of special activities 
Addressed audience at dedication of a new gymnasium 
Arranged: 
Sale of Christmas seals 
Program for county literary and music contest 
For printed programs for a contest 
Attended: 
Commencement 
Constitution contest 
Conferred with: 
Music supervisor relative to music memory contest 
Home Economics teacher and county agent about club 
winner’s trip to Chicago 
Teachers about: 
Plans for concert by county chorus and county 
orchestra 
Commercial contest 
Principal and teachers about commencement 
Superintendent and principal about literary contest 
Helped a teacher plan a Thanksgiving program 
Planned for the Constitution contest 
Prepared scoring chart for a contest 
Presided at the music and literary contest 
Secured officials for the county basketball tourney 
Traveled to arrange for or to attend contests 
Worked on a constitution for a student council 
7. Testing 
Conferred with teacher about test results 
Gave tests 
Prepared: 
Graphs for test results 
Tables of results of tests 
Score sheet for test 
Tabulated test results 
Scored tests 
Selected and ordered tests 
Studied: 
Tests 
Test standards 
Test results 
IV. Personal and Relational Activities 
1. Professional growth and study 
Attended: 
Classes at college or university 
Extension class 
Meeting of county superintendents of congressional district 
Character education conference 
Conference sponsored by State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Meeting of teachers’ association 
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County superintendents’ meeting at Indianapolis 
Meeting of alumnus chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
Conferred with instructor about graduate thesis 
Read professional literature 
Traveled to attend professional meeting 
Worked on graduate thesis 
Recreation 
Attended: 
State fair 
Men’s gym class 
Basketball game 
Listened to radio report of: 
National convention 
College football game 
Took vacation (unexplained) 
Went: 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Community leadership 
Arranged for Kiwanis banquet 
Attended: 
Kiwanis committee meeting 
Luncheon of farm bureau board 
Meeting of research club 
Kiwanis luncheon 
Church conference 
Lions’ Club luncheon 
Y.M.C.A. conference 
Dynamo Club luncheon 
Conferred with president of farm bureau 
Helped promote Lincoln memorial project 
Planned: 
Sunday school party 
Program for Sunday school class 
Banker-farmer tour and participated 
Studied Kiwanis organization 
Attention to personal affairs 
Attended: 
Anniversary reception 
Dinner given for a teacher 
Closing day dinner at school 
Funeral 
Country Club luncheon 
Trial 
Cared for: 
Private business 
Automobile 
Conferred with: 
Candidate for U.S. Congress 
Life insurance agent 
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Entertained office callers 
Helped farmer calculate contents of a corn crib 
Officiated at an athletic contest 
Read: 
Non-professional literature 
Daily newspaper 
Spent time out of office because of illness 
Visited with friends on the street 
Voted at primary election 
Worked at home 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT’S TIME 


Table XI shows the average length of the working day of the Indiana 
county superintendent as indicated by the practice of twenty of these 
officials. In defining the working day, such time was in each case added 
to the regular “office day” as was used in the performance of purely pro- 
fessional tasks. Time used for recreation or for caring for personal mat- 
ters was counted only when it represented a portion of the regular 
“office day” as defined by the customary office hours. 

As thus interpreted, the average working day of twenty superin- 
tendents ranged in length from 6.4 hours to 9.2 hours, and the median 
working day was 8.0 hours. 

Table XII shows the per cent of the total working time of the Indiana 
county superintendent which in actual practice is allotted to each of 
four major types of work and to each of twenty-three secondary func- 
tions. 

The typical superintendent is apparently giving slightly less than 
half of his regular working time to tasks that have been classified as 
administrative and approximately one-third of his time to supervisory 
duties of all kinds. Business management occupies slightly less than 
five per cent of his time, while personal and relational activities account 
for more than thirteen per cent of the total. 


TABLE XI.—Lencts or WorkING Day or INDIANA CouNTy SUPERINTENDENTS 














Superintendent Average Length Superintendent Average Length 

lof Working Day of Working Day 
| ean IES EE A 9.2 Wocueeietceseu eee 8.0 
Dees sine tebe eweke 9.1 Wiiciscadsteewasane 8.0 
iid bie eats aod eoraeale 9.0 RE ge er ote 8.0 
Beeck cries shennan 9.0 eee 8.0 
i RES 8.9 bteisnckice tists 8.0 
eae Rp Be Begs Cot ne 8.8 Dean avkre aS ssave eee £ i 
Webs swag ils een 8.8 NRE I Ee Ae 7.5 
Sb ranbdion edd eoee wee 8.7 - Re ores 7.5 
| RE ae Se! 8.3 TS facie tapas es 7.0 
__ RO RA STE RL SP 8.1 _ Eire ey 6.4 
DOE Waster cenwes 8.0 
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TABLE XII.—Percentace DistrispuTion or THe Time oF THE INDIANA 
County SvupeRINTENDENTS AS INDICATED BY THE PRACTICE OF THE 
TWENTY SUPERINTENDENTS REPORTING 











Per cent 
Duty ° 
Total Time 
NO Te EE Re a eae 49.83 
1. Administrative relationships with State Department. ... . 3.18 


2. Administrative relationships with trustees and county 


board of education .21 


7 
3. School census and attendance....................+04-- 1.03 
4. Administrative relationships with school principals... ... . 1.82 
5. Administrative relationships with teachers.............. 3.44 
6. Administrative relationships with patrons.............. 1.56 
7. Administrative relationships with coéperating vr ies... 4.26 
8. School publicity and research activities................ 81 
ne Ee Sr eT eee ere 6.16 
10. Clerical and office routine. ...........cscecccceccce: 20.36 
TT. Business Management... .......00.-cccsescrccscoces ee 4.74 
1. Financial accounting and man: igement Ce ee hee 2.31 
2. Supervision and inspection of school plant operation, 
maintenance, and expansion...................e0-5: 2.43 
III. Supervision and Improvem ent of Instruction............... 31.87 
Ey eS Or noc ca ct cvceven<pee asances 16.27 
2. Supervisory conferences with principals................ 1.30 
3. Supervisory conferences with teachers.................. 3.76 
4. Supervision of institute and extension work............. 4.83 
5. Supervision of books and supplies...................+-. 2.94 
6. Supervision of special activities....................4.. 1.52 
oe SE OS 6 a a er a ea ee eee: 1.25 
IV. Pome and Relational Activities................ Miss 245 13.56 
. Professional growth and study.................-.0000- 5.14 
ry Ta ss cette rw ws hs Siac an ei basa die oles ce ee .60 
ee . , S . peb kaw eaewethteaes «cur 2.58 
4. Attention to personal affairs................cecceceees 5.24 











Three of the secondary functions classified as administrative are 
allotted a large portion of the time devoted to this major phase of the 
work. Clerical and office routine is, in practice, given 20.36 per cent 
of all the superintendents’ working time; administrative relationships 
with individual trustees and the county board of education is assigned 
7.21 per cent; and recording and reporting is allotted 6.16 per cent of 
the total. The remaining seven divisions each receive less than five 
per cent of the total time, with larger emphasis being placed on relation- 
ships with coéperating agencies, relationships with teachers, and rela- 
tionships with the State Department of Public Instruction. 

The relatively small amount of time assigned to business manage- 
ment is approximately evenly divided between financial accounting and 
management, and supervision and inspection of school plant operation, 
maintenance, and expansion. 

Approximately half of the total time given to supervision and im- 
provement of instruction is utilized by the superintendent in observing 
the teacher at work or in traveling for this purpose. Other supervisory 
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functions of importance are his conferences with his teachers, his insti- 
tute and extension work, and his supervision of textbooks and supplies. 
Testing, supervision of special activities, and supervisory relationships 
with principals are relatively unimportant. 

The typical county superintendent in Indiana is apparently devoting 
about five per cent of his total time to study, professional reading, 
attendance at professional meetings, and other activities related to his 
professional growth. Approximately the same proportion of his work- 
ing time is needed to care for certain personal obligations that are but 
remotely connected with his professional tasks. Less than three per 
cent of the working time of the superintendent is devoted to participa- 
tion in community activities, while the proportion taken for recreation is 
practically negligible. 

Differences between the assignments to any two divisions of the work 
must, of course, be interpreted in the light of their reliability as 
indicated by their standard errors. It can be shown statistically that 
the chances are 68 in 100 that the obtained difference of 17.96 per 
cent between the proportion of the total time assigned to administrative 
duties and that assigned to supervision and improvement of instruction 
does not vary from the true difference by more than + 3.98; and 
that the chances are better than 99 in 100 that the true difference will 
always be greater than zero.’ In other words, while the obtained dif- 
ference cannot be regarded as an absolute difference due to the lack of 
complete reliability in the sampling, it is sufficiently accurate to permit 
the conclusion that county superintendents in practice spend more time 
in performing administrative duties than they do in caring for super- 
visory tasks, and that the obtained difference of 17.96 per cent repre- 
sents the situation fairly well since the chances are 68 in 100 that the 
true difference lies somewhere between 13.98 per cent and 21.94 per cent. 

In a like manner it can be shown that the difference of 18.31 per cent 
appearing between the proportion of time assigned to supervision and 
that given to personal and relational activities is fairly representative 
of the true difference, since the chances are 68 in 100 that the latter 
lies somewhere between 14.62 and 22.00. When the time allotment to 
personal and relational activities is compared with that for business 
management, the chances are 68 in 100 that the true difference lies 
somewhere between 6.67 and 10.97. 

The reliability of the obtained differences for all possible combina- 
tions of duties cannot, of course, be presented and discussed within the 
limits of this study. Consequently the reader should interpret each dif- 
ference in terms of the size of the two averages, the size of the differ- 
ence, and the probable reliability or unreliability of the two distribu- 
tions from which the averages are obtained. 

A more complete analysis of the manner in which the superinten- 
dents distribute their time is of value with respect to certain activities. 
A few of the more significant findings of this nature are enumerated 
below: 


1. Slightly more than fifty-two per cent of all the time devoted to 


1Reliability of the difference between two averages. Garrett, Henry E., 
Sees in Psychology and Education, p. 128. Longmans, Green, and Company, 
6. 
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administrative relationships with teachers ‘is spent in the performance 
of tasks related to the employment of teachers. 

2. Chief among the coéperating agencies with which the county 
superintendent must work are the Parent Teacher Association and the 
county agricultural agent. Of all time given to relationships with such 
agencies, the former occupies approximately thirty-six per cent and the 
latter thirteen per cent. The remainder of the time is given to such 
miscellaneous agencies as are listed in the complete outline of duties on 
page 67. 

3. Approximately fifty-eight per cent of the time given to school 
publicity and research activities is devoted to tasks of the first type. 
Research activities other than testing receive only forty-two per cent 
of the time given to this division of the work, or approximately one- 
third of one per cent of the total working time of the superintendent. 

4. The total time given to clerical work and office routine is divided 
approximately equally between correspondence and other miscellaneous 
office duties. This means that the superintendent gives approximately 
ten per cent of his total working time to the reading and answering of 
his office mail. 

5. When all the time given to observation of instruction is more 
completely analyzed, it is found that slightly more than twenty-eight 
per cent of the total is spent in travel, while approximately seventy-one 
per cent is spent in the classroom. Less than one per cent of the time 
is given to the planning of visits and the preparation of notes on the 
work observed. 

6. Approximately eight-four per cent of all the time spent in actual 
observation of classroom instruction is given to elementary work, while 
sixteen per cent of the total is spent in visiting high school classes. 

7. If the conferences with the teachers are thought of as a part of 
the work of classroom supervision, the total time devoted to the work 
divides itself as follows: observation of instruction, sixty-five per cent; 
travel, twenty-six per cent; and conferences with teachers after observ- 
ing work, nine per cent. 

8. The three phases of supervisory work just enumerated—namely, 
travel, observation of instruction, and conferences with teachers rela- 
tive to work observed—are allotted approximately eighteen per cent of 
the total working time of the superintendent. 

9. Assuming a median working day of eight hours, a median pupil 
enumeration of 4,271°, and a pupil-teacher ratio of 32 to 1°, the total 
amount of time for supervision (including travel, observation, and con- 
ferences following observation of work) that the typical superintendent 
would be able to allot to each teacher during a school term of 160 days 
would be 1.73 hours. 

10. More than sixty-five per cent of the total time given to the 
supervision of textbooks and supplies is used by the superintendent for 
conferences with representatives of school supply companies. This is 

*Median pupil enumeration of twenty counties. Table II, page 9. 

*Ratio between total enumeration in counties, exclusive of school towns and 
school cities, and total teaching personnel. Annual Report of the Department of 


Public Instruction of the State of Indiana for the Fiscal Year ending September 
80, 1928, pp. 18-19, 22. 
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equivalent to saying that the county superintendent spends slightly less 
than two per cent of his total working time with such representatives. 
11. Forty per cent of the time allotted to professional growth and 
study is used in attending resident or extension classes or in working on 
a graduate thesis, thirty-eight per cent is used in attending professional 
meetings, and twenty-two per cent is given to professional reading. 

For the purpose of indicating something of the seasonable variation 
in the work of the county superintendent there is presented in Table XIII 
the distribution of the time of twenty of these officials for the months 
of May, June, July, and August, and the distribution for the remaining 
eight months which may be said to make up the regular school year. 
While this division of time does not represent an accurate separation of 
school duties and “vacation” duties owing to the fact that the time of 
closing of the school term varies among schools and counties, it does 
provide a distinction sufficiently clear-cut for the purposes of this study. 

As would be expected, the per cent of the total time given to adminis- 
trative duties is larger during the vacation period, while the per cent 
devoted to supervision and improvement of instruction is materially 
reduced. The per cent of time given to business management during 
the summer months is approximately double that devoted to this type 
of work during the regular school year. Emphasis on personal and 
relational activities is approximately the same during both periods. 

A closer analysis of the two distributions shows that the greater 
emphasis on administrative duties during the summer months is largely 
accounted for by the decided increase in the per cent of time given to 
recording and reporting. There is likewise a significant difference with 
respect to the amount of time given to administrative relationships with 
the teachers. The latter difference is for the most part the result of 
added responsibilities with respect to the employment of teachers, while 
the former is occasioned by the reports required by the State Depart- 
ment during the latter part of the summer from both the office of the 
superintendent and the trustee. 


The larger emphasis on business management during the summer 
months is the result of added time given to financial accounting and 
management. Some slight reduction occurs in the per cent of the total 
given to supervision and inspection of school plant operation, mainten- 
ance, and expansion. 

Observation of instruction, which occupies twenty per cent of the 
total working time of the superintendent during the regular school 
months, practically disappears from the distribution during the vaca- 
tion period, as does the supervision of special activities. The slight 
increase in the per cent of time devoted to the supervision of books and 
supplies during the summer months is the result of more frequent con- 
ferences with salesmen during this period. 


While the total per cents of time given to personal and relational 
activities are practically identical for the two periods, there are, per- 
haps, differences of some significance among the secondary items. Ap- 


*The amount of time given to observation of instruction during the vacation 
period would be zero if all schools in the counties studied closed before May 1 
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TABLE XIII.—Percentace DIsTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF THE INDIANA 
County SUPERINTENDENTS FOR Scuoot Montus, Vacation Montus, 
AND THE CoMPLETE YEAR, AS INDICATED BY THE PRACTICE OF THE TWENTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS REPORTING 














Duties School | Vacation | Complete 

Months | Months Year 
I. Administrative Duties................ 45.47 65.94 49.83 

1. Administrative relationships with 
State Department.............. 3.71 1.24 3.18 

2. Administrative relationships with 

trustees and county board of 
et Se ea ae 6.59 9.52 7.21 
3. School census and attendance...... 1.18 46 1.03 

4. Administrative relationships with 
ee re 1.90 1.52 1.82 

5. Administrative relationships with 
ee Lee ly eae eae ee 2.39 7.30 3.44 

6. Administrative relationships with 
eg ke eae Si ie a oo 1.66 1.21 1.56 

2 Administrative relationships with 
coéperating agencies............ 4.75 2.42 4.26 

8. School publicity and research 
DOI bad ncakles <sranesmasis .85 .68 81 
9. Recording and reporting.......... 2.14 21.03 6.16 
10. Clerical and office routine......... 20.30 20.56 20.36 
II. Business Management................ 3.98 7.58 4.74 

1. Financial accounting and manage- 
|__| Senile ee tain et ert pe 1.36 5.81 2.31 

2. Supervision and inspection of school 

plant operation, maintenance, 
ee a 2.61 1.77 2.43 

III. Supervision and Improvement of 
ME Sos cc cas ecas Vises 7 cx 37.18 12.25 31.87 
1. Observation of instruction......... 20.29 1.41 16.27 

2. Supervisory conferences with 
“veo ne EO ETE 1.28 1.40 1.30 

3. Supervisory conferences with 
et 4.09 2.54 3.76 

4. Supervision of institute and exten- 
FOOL LOOT EN 5.42 2.64 4.83 
5. Supervision of books and supplies. . 2.74 3.67 2.94 
6. rg of special activities... . 1.93 .00 1.52 
PTE? OCs. sated dy tine. 286 SSoR 1.43 .59 1.25 
IV. Bath ona Relational Activities... .. 13.38 14.23 13.56 
1. Professional growth and study..... 5.78 2.80 5.14 
D, PINS Sones atbaeteneecivess 49 1.00 .60 
3. Community leadership Sa lsita wer bt 2.66 2.26 2.58 
4. Attention to personal affairs....... 4.45 8.17 5.24 

















parently a portion of the time which the superintendents devote to pro- 
fessional growth and study during the school months is given to per- 
sonal matters during the vacation period. 

It would appear that the county superintendent might, like the city 
administrator, add somewhat to his efficiency by a study of the sea- 
sonal variations in his work and by planning more definitely the year’s 
program. With provision made for a vacation of one to two weeks out 
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TABLE XIV.—PercentTaGeE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF THE INDIANA 
County SUPERINTENDENTS AS SHOWN BY THE JUDGMENT OF TWENTY-FIVE 
or THESE OFFICIALS 








Per cent 
Duty of 


Total Time 





Re A ne coin ces veneriaehanseaaabotes 
1. Administrative relationships with State Department... . . 

2. Administrative relationships with trustees and county ... 
een ee RE CT eee CO ee 

. School census and attendance..................-se0e-- 
. Administrative relationships with school principals 
. Administrative relationships with teachers 
. Administrative relationships with patrons.............. 
. Administrative relationships with coéperating agencies. . . 
. School publicity and research activities 
. Recording and reporting. ...............0ceeeeeeeeeee 
DR CII NG GID POND. 6 oc cece scwedess acmome ook 
ee ere ee eee 
1. Financial accounting and management................. 

2. Supervision and inspection of school plant operation, 
maintenance, and expansion....................--6: 

III. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 
B,C OF iin de ace vcowinn ow ses cee 

2. Supervisory conferences with principals 

3. Supervisory conferences with teachers.................. 

4. Supervision of institute and extension work 

5. Supervision of books and supplies 
6. Supervision of special activities 

pie A ep Dae a Cn ee a ae 

IV. —— aa Relational Activities 
Professional growth and study 

2: 8 is ated sca 4 0604.66 4 bbls san Ba wore Pana cied 

5, I RG no san dicevancdewnncee adage 

4. Attention to personal affairs 


“a 
No 


© CO NIG? Or OO 


CURSSRSSNVENEYS SRSSSENESSS BR 


i 0 


— 











of each year, and with sufficient time set aside for professional develop- 
ment, the superintendent should so budget his year’s work as to assign 
to the vacation period as large a share of his duties of administration 
and business management as is possible, reserving for the school year 
the largest amount of time possible for supervision and the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Table XIV shows the manner in which twenty-five county superin- 
tendents think the time of their office should be distributed. For each 
function the per cent of the total time represents the average of the 
individual assignments of the twenty-five superintendents. 

An idea of the extent to which the figures of the distribution may be 
considered reliable can be gained from a statistical analysis of the re- 
sults®. For administration the standard error of the obtained average 
of 36.72 per cent is 2.67. This is equivalent to saying that the chances 
are 68 in 100 that the true average lies within the limits of 36.72 + 
2.67, or between 34.05 and 39.39. We can be practically certain that the 


‘Reliability of the average or mean. Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology 
and Education, p. 120. Longmans, Green, and Company, 1926. 
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true average for administration lies within the limits of 36.72 +3 x 2.67, 
or between 28.71 and 44.73. Similarly we may interpret the average. 
for business management, supervision and improvement of instruction, 
and personal and relational activities, for which the standard errors 
are 1.28, 2.28, and .95, respectively. 

In a like manner we can examine the data for the reliability of the 
differences obtained. According to the judgment of the superintendents 
themselves, the time devoted to administrative duties should be 36.72 
per cent of the total, while the time given to business management 
should represent 13.26 per cent. In other words, their opinion is that 
the difference in emphasis on these two functions is represented by 
23.46 per cent. The extent to which such a difference is reliable is 
denoted by its standard error’. For the two functions under discussion 
the standard error of the obtained difference is 1.99. This is equivalent 
to saying that the chances are 68 in 100 that the true difference lies 
within the limits of 23.46 + 1.99, or between 21.47 per cent and 25.45 
per cent. 

By the methods illustrated we can determine the reliability of all 
averages and differences obtained. In the absence of a statistical analy- 
sis of each particular case the reader should recognize that apparent 
differences may easily be the results of the sampling rather than repre- 
sentative of true differences, and he should interpret all results in the 
light of the size of the differences and the probable reliability of the 
distributions involved. 

An examination of Table XIV indicates that the average county 
superintendent would, conditions permitting, give approximately sev- 
enty-three per cent of his total time to two of the major divisions of his 
work, dividing this amount equally between administrative duties and 
supervision and improvement of instruction. He would likewise divide 
the remaining twenty-seven per cent equally between business manage- 
ment and personal and relational activities. 

The total time given to administrative duties would be rather evenly 
apportioned among ten divisions of the work with perhaps slightly more 
emphasis on clerical and office routine, administrative relationships 
with trustees and the county board of education, administrative rela- 
tionships with principals, and administrative relationships with teach- 
ers, than on the remaining six types of work. 

Time devoted to business management would be approximately 
equally divided between duties of financial accounting and management 
and tasks relating to school plant operation, maintenance, and expansion. 

Slightly less than half of the total time given to supervision and im- 
provement of instruction would be devoted to actual observation of in- 
struction as defined in the detailed outline of duties. The remaining 
time would be fairly evenly distributed among the other supervisory 
functions; namely, supervisory conferences with principals, supervisory 
conferences with teachers, supervision of institute and extension work, 
supervision of books and supplies, supervision of special activities, and 
testing, with larger emphasis on the first two. 


* Ibid, p. 128. 
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Professional growth and study would receive slightly more emphasis 
than either of the remaining functions classified as personal and rela- 
tional, while a relatively small proportion of the working day would be 
allotted to personal matters. 


TABLE XV.—PERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF THE INDIANA 
County SUPERINTENDENTS AS DETERMINED BY PRACTICE AND BY THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS 











Per cent Per cent 
of Total Timejof Total Time 
Duty Assigned As Shown 
by the by Actual 
Superin- Practice 
tendents 
I. Administrative Duties... ........00650 5 cnsecess0. 36.72 49.83 
1. Administrative relationships with State De- 
Patni sy pe eee ets 2.48 3.18 
2. Administrative relationships with trustees 
and county board of education......... 5.20 7.21 
3. School census and attendance............. 2.68 1.03 
4. Administrative relationships with school .. . . 
IN. caer acae bay 4 o akaneecieaess 4.02 1.82 
5. Administrative relationships with teach- 
ON 5 ous doc Kb oon ake 4.34 3.44 
6. Administrative relationships with pat- 
i iccinin 5 twas a ase nee alee mein ce 2.75 1.56 
7. Administrative relationships with codperat- 
EO 8 RE pt eh ee 2.46 4.26 
8. School publicity and research activities... . . 2.59 81 
9. Recording and reporting................. 3.60 6.16 
10. Clerical and office routine................ 6.60 20.36 
II. Business Management.....................- 13.26 4.74 
1. Financial accounting and management... . 6.66 2,3” 
2. Supervision and inspection of school plant 
operation, maintenance, and expansion 6.60 2.43 
III. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction. . . 36.32 31.87 
1. Observation of instruction............... 15.18 16.27 
2. Supervisory conferences with principals. . 4.22 1.30 
3. Supervisory conferences with teachers... .. 5.44 3.76 
4. Supervision of institute and extension 
ARR RS Pe ee ee: 3.20 4.83 
5. Supervision of books and supplies......... 3.00 2.94 
6. a Ama of special activities........... 2.08 1.52 
iy RR Rt Re” 3.20 1.25 
IV. Personal and Relational Activities............ 13.62 13.56 
1. Professional growth and study............ 6.00 5.14 
NN 5's ah akc b otod 0 epaste steals 2.40 .60 
3. Community leadership.................. 3.32 2.58 
4. Attention to personal affairs.............. 1.90 5.. 24 














Table XV and Diagram VI offer a comparison between the actual 
distribution of the time of the Indiana county superintendent as indi- 
cated by the practice of twenty of these officials and the theoretical dis- 
tribution based on the judgments of twenty-five of these men. Such 
differences as appear must, of course, be interpreted in terms of their 
probable reliability. 
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From the data thus shown it would appear that the average county 
superintendent would, under ideal conditions, give approximately the 
same proportion of his time to personal and relational activities as he 
actually devotes to these functions in practice. He would materially 
increase the per cent of time that he actually gives to business man- 
agement, and to a lesser degree the per cent devoted to supervision and 
improvement of instruction. Greater emphasis on these two major 
divisions of his work would result in a proportionate decrease in the 
per cent of the total time given to administrative duties. 

With respect to the secondary functions, few of the discrepancies be- 
tween theory and practice are of real significance. As was true for 
the city superintendents, overemphasis on administrative duties is 
largely the result of an excessive expenditure of time on clerical work 
and office routine. Recording and reporting, school publicity and re- 
search, administrative relationships with codperating agencies, adminis- 
trative relationships with trustees, and relationships with the State De- 
partment seem to receive slightly less emphasis than seems necessary 
in the judgment of the superintendents, while there is little evidence 
that excessive amounts of time are being devoted to the remaining ad- 
ministrative functions. In theory, the county superintendents would 
give ‘approximately thirteen per cent of the total working time to busi- 


Administration 


a 


Business Management 





Supervision and Improvement 
of Instruction 





Personal and Relational 
Activities 





WME Superintendents 
[] Practice 


DIAGRAM VI. DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF INDIANA COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AS DETERMINED BY PRACTICE AND BY THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS 
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ness management, whereas this phase of the work is allotted less than 
five per cent in practice. The added time would, however, be divided 
equally between the two secondary functions with a resulting relation- 
ship between financial accounting and management and the supervision 
and inspection of the school plant similar to that shown for present 
practice. 

While the superintendent would recommend that an increased amount 
of time be devoted to supervision and improvement of instruction, he 
would not, as might be expected, recommend that a larger per cent of 
the working time be given to observation of instruction, but rather that 
increased emphasis be placed on supervisory conferences with teachers 
and principals, on supervision of books and supplies, on supervision of 
special activities, and on testing. 

With respect to personal and relational activities, there is close agree- 
ment between theory and practice. Under ideal conditions the super- 
intendent would, however, reduce the amount of time that he actually 
takes from his working day to attend to personal affairs and slightly 
increase the proportion given to the remaining functions classified 
under this heading. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I. An analysis of the tasks performed by Indiana county superin- 
tendents reveals the varied nature of the work of their office and sug- 
gests the more important problems about which these men must have a 
working knowledge if they are to execute effectively the task for which 
they are chosen. As an administrator it is the function of the superin- 
tendent to insure the proper working of the county school system as a 
unit of the larger state organization, and at the same time to provide 
for the coérdination and smooth operation of the local units making up 
the county system. As a business manager he is responsible for school 
funds, financial budgeting and accounting, and the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the county school plant and its equipment. 
In the capacity of a supervisor he will observe instruction, counsel with 
principals and teachers relative to the improvement of the work, super- 
vise institutes and other devices for training teachers in service, assume 
great responsibility for the selection of textbooks and other teaching 
aids, assist in the planning and carrying out of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and supervise the measurement of pupil achievement. In the per- 
formance of personal and relational activities he will take advantage of 
every opportunity for professional growth, he will insure his most effi- 
cient service to the state by a judicious allotment of time to recreation, 
he will assume a prominent position in worthy community activities, 
and he will care for such personal obligations as his position and social 
standing require. 

II. Such functions as Indiana county superintendents perform may 
be classified as administrative duties, business management, supervision 
and improvement of instruction, and personal and relational activities. 


III. Administrative duties include those administrative relationships 
with the State Department of Public Instruction, with township trus- 
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tees, with the county attendance officer, with principals, teachers, 
patrons, and coéperating agencies. In addition, administrative duties 
may be considered to include school publicity and research activities, 
recording and reporting, and clerical and office routine. 


IV. Business management includes financial accounting and manage- 
ment and the supervision of school plant operation, maintenance, and 
expansion. 


V. In addition to observation of classroom instruction, supervision 
includes supervisory conferences with principals and teachers, and the 
oversight of institute and extension work, textbooks and supplies, spe- 
cial school activities, and testing. 

VI. Under personal and relational activities may be grouped pro- 
fessional growth and study, recreation, community leadership, and at- 
tention to personal affairs. 


VII. Among the major tasks of the Indiana county superintendent 
are the following: 


A. Administrative Duties 


1. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Assist the state inspector in his inspection of the schools of the 
county. 

8. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with township 
trustees and the county board of education. 

4. Plan for and attend meetings of the county board of education. 

5. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with the attend- 
ance officer. 

6. Assume responsibility for the work of the county attendance officer. 

7. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with the school 
principals of the county. 

8. Attend principals’ meetings. 

9. Confer with applicants for principalships and recommend appoint- 
ments and dismissals. 

10. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with the teachers 
of the county. 

11. Confer with applicants for teaching positions and recommend ap- 
pointments and dismissals. 

12. Assist teachers on problems relating to licenses, contracts, etc. 

13. Prepare recommendations for teachers. 

14. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with patrons. 

15. Assist in the settlement of difficulties arising between teachers and 
patrons. 

16. Establish and maintain the proper relationships with such codp- 
erating agencies as the Parent Teacher Association, officials of 
other school corporations, Indiana High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, library board, county agent, county health officer, county 
nurse, historical society, parochial school authorities, etc. 

17. Prepare articles for newspapers and interview reporters. 
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Initiate and supervise problems of research and survey. 
Coéperate with other agencies on problems of research and survey. 
Assist trustees in preparing reports required by the state. 

Check reports from teachers, principals, and trustees. 

Prepare annual report to State Department of Public Instruction. 
Keep office records relating to success grades, eighth grade gradu- 
ates, high school credits, licenses, etc. 

Attend to correspondence and other detailed office work. 

Keep informed on the school law. 


B. Business Management 


Establish and maintain proper relationships with county commis- 
sioners and county auditor and others responsible for school funds. 
Supervise the handling of the school fund by the county commis- 
sioners, county auditor, and others responsible for its administra- 
tion. 

Assist in the preparation and execution of school budgets. 

Check building plans and confer with architects and others rela- 
tive to plans for new school buildings. 

Inspect school buildings and equipment. 


C. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 


Observe classroom instruction. 

Supervise the preparation of programs and schedules of classes. 
Teach classes for demonstration purposes. 

Hold supervisory conferences with principals. 

Hold supervisory conferences with teachers. 

Supervise institute and extension work. 

Supervise the selection and purchase of textbooks and supplies. 
Supervise special school activities and assist in the planning and 
carrying out of such activities. 

Direct or take charge of testing. 

Direct scoring of tests and tabulation of results, or handle such 
work personally. 

Study test results and initiate remedial measures. 


D. Personal and Relational Activities 


Attend college or university classes. 

Attend extension classes as a student. 

Attend professional meetings. 

Read professional literature. 

Work on graduate thesis. 

Give certain amount of time to recreation. 

Establish and maintain the proper relationships toward such com- 
munity and social organizations as lodges, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
churches, clubs, etc. 

Attend to personal and social obligations. 
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VIII. Indiana county superintendents in practice apparently devote 
about one-half of their time to administrative duties as herein defined. 
Supervision and improvement of instruction is allotted slightly less than 
one-third of the total working time, personal and relational activities 
about fourteen per cent, and business management less than five per 
cent. 

TX. More than twenty per cent of the total working time of the 
superintendent is given to clerical and office routine. The remainder of 
the time given to administrative duties is divided fairly evenly among 
nine other functions with somewhat greater emphasis on relationships 
with trustees and recording and reporting. 

X. Time given to business management is divided approximately 
equally between duties relating to financial management and those re- 
lating to school plant operation, maintenance, and expansion. 

XI. Approximately half of the total time given to supervision and 
improvement of instruction is devoted to observation of classroom work 
or travel for this purpose. The remaining time is divided fairly evenly 
among six other types of supervisory activities, with greater emphasis 
on the supervision of institute and extension work, supervisory confer- 
ences with teachers, and the supervision of books and school supplies. 

XII. Approximately five per cent of the total working time of the 
superintendent is allotted to professional growth and study, and a like 
amount is used in caring for personal affairs. Community leadership 
occupies less than three per cent of the superintendent’s time, and recrea- 
tion is allotted less than one per cent. 

XIII. Slightly more than fifty-two per cent of all the time devoted 
to administrative relationships with teachers is spent in the performance 
of tasks related to the employment of teachers. 

XIV. Approximately fifty-eight per cent of the time given to school 
publicity and research activities is devoted to tasks of the first type. 
Research activities other than testing receive only forty-two per cent 
of the time given to this division of the work or approximately one-third 
of one per cent of the total working time of the superintendent. 

XV. The total time given to clerical work and office routine is 
divided approximately equally between correspondence and other mis- 
cellaneous office duties. This means that the superintendent gives 
approximately ten per cent of his total working time to the reading 
and answering of his office mail. 

XVI. When all the time given to observation of instruction is more 
completely analyzed, it is found that slightly more than twenty-eight 
per cent of the total is spent in travel, while approximately seventy-one 
per cent is spent in the classroom. Less than one per cent of the time 
is given to the planning of visits and the preparation of notes on the 
work observed. 

XVII. Three phases of supervisory work, namely, travel, observa- 
tion of instruction, and conferences with teachers relative to work 
observed, are allotted approximately eighteen per cent of the total 
working time of the superintendent. 

XVIII. Assuming a median working day of eight hours, a median 
pupil enumeration of 4,271, and a pupil-teacher ratio of 32 to 1 the 
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total amount of time for supervision (including travel, observation, and 
conferences following observation of work) that the typical superin- 
tendent would be able to allot to each teacher during a school term of 
160 days would be 1.73 hours. 

XIX. A decidedly larger proportion of the time of the county super- 
intendent is given to administrative duties during the vacation months 
than during the regular school year. There is a corresponding decrease 
in the per cent of time given to supervision and to business management 
during the vacation period. 

XX. A study of the manner in which time is distributed among the 
various tasks during the school year and the vacation period suggests 
possibilities for a better adjustment of the superintendent’s work, with 
a consequent increase in the amount of time remaining for supervision 
during the regular school year. 

XXI. In the judgment of the superintendents, ideal working condi- 
tions would permit an approximately equal division of time between 
administrative duties and supervision and improvement of instruction, 
with approximately thirty-six per cent of the total working time devoted 
to each. The remaining time would be divided about equally between 
duties relating to business management and personal and relational 
activities. 

XXII. When practice and theory, as indicated by the judgments of 
twenty-five superintendents, are compared it appears that an excessive 
amount of time is being given to administrative duties at the expense of 
business management and supervision and improvement of instruction. 

XXIII. If practice is to follow theory more closely with respect to 
the distribution of the county superintendent’s time, it will be necessary 
to reduce materially the amount now allotted to clerical and office 
routine thru the provision of efficient clerical assistance and the 
skillful delegation of this type of work by the superintendents. Whereas 
the superintendents feel that not more than seven per cent of the total 
time should be given to such work, they are in practice allowing tasks 
of this nature to occupy approximately one-fifth of their working time. 

XXIV. Time saved by the delegation of a large share of the clerical 
and office work should apparently be about equally divided between 
business management and supervision. 

XXV. Additional time left for supervision and improvement of in- 
struction will be given to supervisory conferences with principals and 
teachers and to the supervision of textbooks and supplies, special activi- 
ties, and testing rather than to observation of instruction. 
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